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as days of interesting home building will cn hien Teace 
on Earth comes back once more. Real home lovers will find enjoyable 
diversion from war impressions in home planning for the future, by in- 


forming themselves NOW, on plans and material. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


is ready to help with a new folio of eighteen attractive house designs 
as well as finished samples, both of which will be sent on request. 


Write today. c 4rkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked 
and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies. 


pmanems Salt iene Buneen, Boyle Bldg, Little Rock, Arkansas 
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MABEL ROLLINS, Editor 


When we were having our cover 
design for this number made we 
learned that there was considerable 
confusion in people’s minds—on 
account of thedifferent service flags 
being used. Some contended that 
the red staronawhite background 
indicated that our soldier was 
fighting with the Canadian forces, 
while the blue star was to show 
that the man was with the 
American forces. Immediately 
we got in touch with the Deputy 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to find out the 
truth in the matter. We learned 
that no design had been adopted 
by the country, but that the 
Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts had worked out and adopted 
a uniform design of a blue star of 
service, representing loyalty, sin- 
cerity and justice, on a white field, 
representing hope, purity and 
truth—with no red border—to in- 
dicate that a man was in the ser- 


a letter from the Editor of 
The American City, sug- 
gesting the erection of Commun- 
ity Houses as fitting memorials to 
those soldiers who have made the 
supreme sacrifice in this Great 
War. We are in hearty sym- 
pathy with this idea and are glad 
to call the attention of our read- 
ers to it. All over the country 
are found many beautiful monu- 
ments erected to commemorate 
the brave deeds of fallen soldiers. 
These monuments have, without 
doubt, been a source of great in- 
spiration not only to those men 
and women who were living at 
the time they were erected, but 
to each succeeding generation. 
It is natural that after this War 
is over, after Peace has been de- 
clared, we shall want some fitting 
memorial for those men who do 
not return—for those who have 
died that we might live. It is 
Democracy that we have been vice. Other symbols have been 
fighting for; it is Democracy our designed to indicate that a man 
soldiers have died for! Would has been decorated for distin- 
it not then be fitting, in select- | guished service, that a man has 
ing those memorials, to select | been captured, that a man has 
those which will express Democ- | died in the service, etc. The ques- 
racy—a living Democracy? tion of official recognition of 
With the Editorsof THE House Franklin Park, Boston, at one of the most beautiful times of the year. these designs is now before Con- 
BEAUTIFUL to approve of a plan is gress. So that is the explanation 
only the first step. Thenext stepistohelpto to further the cause of Democracy with awell- of the service flag used on our cover. It is 
carry out the plan, and that iswhatwe hopeto known architect in Boston. He has worked _ still seen in only a comparatively small num- 
do in the very near future. We have talked out suggestions for two entirely different ber of homes, but as time goes on it will 
over this idea of building Community Houses houses, which we hope to show in January. without doubt be universally adopted. 


‘er time ago we received 
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Photograph by Forman Hanna 


Whether the one who built this log cabin selected this particular spot because of its beauty, or perchance for more 


practical reasons, he would have had to search many a year to have found a more wonderful setting for his 


simple home. The cabin has long been deserted, but its usefulness is not past—even if it is but a scenic one. 
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The Home of the Artist, D. Putnam Brinley 


It Was the Lovely White Plaster Cottages of Surrey and Kent, Built Dur- 
ing the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, Which Inspired this Cottage 


By GORDON BRINLEY 


RATITUDE, and_ thistledown! Humanly — speaking 
they fall unto death as soon as they are born; scien- 
tifically speaking they are imperishable facts which 

may change in outward seeming, but which cannot be destroyed; 
spiritually speaking they are ever-living lovelinesses, which may 
weave into one, worlds of soul and sense! That England’s 
martyr King, Charles |., should have felt in his heart gratitude 
to one, by name Thomas Brinley, seems a passing thing; yet 
the gratitude of a kingly heart, prevailing through strange airs 
and over stranger seas, wrought for its unseen self, after three 
hundred years, a visible resting place. This is the story: 

Thomas Brinley, Auditor to King Charles |. and to King 
Charles II., whose body now lies buried before the altar of St. 
Mary’s Church in the town of Datchet, near Windsor Castle, 
gave of his substance, as of his service, when his royal master 
was in difficulties. For his loyalty he was granted ten thousand 
acres of land, in Rhode Island of the New World. He never 
saw that land, but his son Francis came to America to claim it 
about 1723; and Francis Brinley built for himself at Poxbury, 
Mass., a home suggestive of the 
one left behind in England. This 
second Datchet House was stand- 
ing until recent times. 

The stream of history brought 
together the Brinley and the Put- 
nam families, and, in the provi- 
dence of God, it fell to Putnam 
Brinley, great great grandson of 
the fiery Israel Putnam, loving 
much the English that illustrious 
General had fought against, to 
build the third Datchet House at 
New Canaan, Conn., in the year 
of Our Lord 1913. Now the land 
that he built this house upon had, 
until his purchase, been owned 
by the family of one Darius St. 
John, since it was bought from 
the Indians in 1740. So here we 
have a chronicle of Kings and 
Cavaliers; of Redskins and Con- 
tinentals; all busy with eternity 
while they handled the affairs 
of time. Thus we come, by his- 
toric stages, to the home of a not- 
able American artist, and, what 
is more, of a gallant gentleman, 
now serving the cause of gentle- 
ness in France. 

One can build a house in nine 
months. One must “Tarry 
the Lord’s leisure’ to make a 
home. Creation is not a matter of 





The severity of the front door is relieved by the family crests set in 
the plaster wall and by the oriel window above. 


tools and material. Datchet House was slowly forming in the 
mind of its owner during ten years; vision being modified by 
knowledge, as knowledge was played upon by life. Love of 
England was the deep foundation on which all the superstructure 
reared itself. 

In course of time, Datchet land was found. How well one 
remembers the day of its discovery! Breaking through en- 
closing walls of green one came upon it suddenly, as it lay smil- 
ing and serene; an original peace in its dreaming air, as though 
no plough had ever turned the surface of its meadows, as though 
no man had ever tried to tame the little river that sang over 
brown stones, or drowsed in sandy pools by willowed banks 
through all the woodland shade, the meadow mirth, of thirteen 
acres! Instantly the heart cried: ‘“‘Here will | dwell, for | have 
a delight therein!”” Desire had attained the desired! 

Who shall say whether it was chance, or the deep design of 
destiny that Austin Lord, head of the New York firm of Lord 
and Hewlett, Architects, should have been friend and neighbor 
at this time? His artist’s sense of the beautiful, and his archi- 
tect’s knowledge of the best, made 
him a skilful conjuror, who turned 
with ease a dream into a dwelling. 
That house of dreams: fragrant 
with beauty of sixteenth-century 
England, yet vigorous with life 
of twentieth-century America, 
grew by gradual degrees into 
Datchet House, New Canaan, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 

On the Feast of St. Michael 
and All Angels, September 29, 
1913, a little company of friends 
gathered in a cleared space on 
a wooded knoll, the chosen site; 
and each turned a shovelful of 
earth, and all drank to happi- 
ness in a dwelling-place of love. 
On June the twenty-eighth, 1914, 
love took possession of Datchet 
House. The fabric of dreams 
stood, a rain-proof reality. 

It was the lovely white plaster 
cottages of Surrey and Kent, 
built “for the people by the 
people,”” from the late fifteenth, 
and during the sixteenth centur- 
ies, that inspired this Connecti- 
cut cottage. It, too, is of pure 
white plaster without, and rough 
cast within. Its exterior trim is 
almost black, the dark Gothic 
doorways breaking beautifully 
the long expanse of white wall. 
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All floors and interior woodwork 
are the color of dark oak save in 
bedrooms and bathrooms where the 
trim is white. Kitchen and pantry 
show leaf-green stain, and cream- 
white paint in closets and trim. 
These floors are dark. 

The studio, library and dining- 
room are all on axis, a delightful 
feature for many reasons. The 
studio runs up seventeen feet, clear 
to the third story, preserving a 
characteristic of the old time, when 
often even a second story was 
omitted. A finely proportioned 
Gothic balcony gives on to this 
room from above. 

A particularly interesting feature 
of the house, on the second floor, is 
a small chapel, or oratory. Mr. 
Brinley is an Anglican Churchman, 
who considers that after all, one 
room for the soul with nine for the 
body, is not unduly emphasizing 
the unseen, and that prayer is, in 
the last analysis, life. So this little 
oratory, the “Chapel of the” An- 
gels,” with its pointed ceiling has 
altar, prayer desk, and bench, of carved oak; and an eastern 
window whose three casements are filled with colorful sugges- 
tions of ministering spirits. 

The one stairway, leading from first to third floors, has a 
beautifully carved balustrade. Casement windows that open 
wide to sun and air, are fitted with fastenings reproduced from 
a fine old model. 

This cottage is largely a product of the countryside, as were 
the Kentish cottages of old. A native builder, and native 
carpenters, and plasterers, under supervision, constructed 
it in enduring fashion. Even the difficult matter of 
metal work was ably handled by the “village blacksmith” 
aged seventy-six—one Orlando Malone, or more familiarly, 
“Lannie.” If Lannie loved you he would attempt far flights 
into the unknown—on his anvil! (Are there not concrete 
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Dark Gothic 
doorways 
break beautt- 
fully the long 
expanse of 
white wall. 


One of many 
lovely places 
along the 
winding riv- 
er near the 
house. 


As would be expected, the furnishings are in keeping with the architectural spirit. The chairs in this 
dining-room were brought to America by Mr. and Mrs. Brinley when this home was still only a dream. 
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ships?). If he did not—well, to put 
it in Shakespearean phrase, there 
was “nothing doing.”” Lannie made 
the great polished steel candelabra 
that hangs in the studio; the three 
smaller central lights for library, 
dining-room and hall; all the orna- 
mental hinges; and, not least of 


these, the front door lock. The in- 
ference is obvious! But the latter 
gave even Lannie pause. For Mr. 


Brinley, armed with an old lock for 
a folding door, picked up on some 
excursion into the antique, had un- 
bridled his naturally restive imagin- 
ation, and had drawn a wild design 
full of cams and levers that should 
make beautiful archaic noises when 
worked! In silence Lannie peered 
through his funny, steel-rimmed 
spectacles at the paper spread 
before him, scratching his head the 
while, and finally he exclaimed: “It'll 
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The studio runs up seventeen feet, clear to the third story, preserving a characteristic of the old time. Of special interest is the finely proportioned 
Gothic balcony which gives on to this room from above, and the long refectory table made from a discarded beam of hard-hewn oak seventeen feet long. 








never work in God’s world, Mr. Brinley!) Never work in God’s 


world!” But Lannie lost. 

In building Datchet House, the hand of the worker was used 
wherever possible instead of mechanical device. For instance: 
moulding and paneling for the studio balcony, and for the oriel 
window over the front door, were made on the ‘spot; no mill- 
work was employed. To obtain the touch of hand in the out- 
side plaster was somewhat difficult as the men had always used 
a “float” to get exact evenness of surface. When told to do 
their best without it they said it was impossible. Then after 
some attempts and a good deal of explanation they became 
interested. Finally they ended their task enthusiastic over the 
results. One of the charming details of this house is the beauti- 
ful variation of surface in its walls reflecting light so diversely. 

The roof caused the carpenters another excursion into the 
unknown. As tiles and slate had been decided against for 
many reasons, and thatch was out of the question, only shingles 
remained. But, a new shingle roof, uncompromising in its 
angularity, would have been ruinous to the mellow character 
of the house. So, Mr. Brinley pondered. After a while he 
rose up and did strange things to a bundle of shingles; with a 
saw. Then he went up ladders and did strange things on the 
rafters, with the strange-looking shingles. He descended; 
gazed upward; was satisfied. Then he instructed the car- 
penters. They followed his lead, laughing, till all the long 
length of the high-pitched roof was laid. Suddenly they, too, 
saw, and like the plasterers were converted. Datchet House 
had a roof that seemed to undulate with years. 

An unusual decoration is painted on the rough-cast of the chim- 
ney breast in the dining-room: part of the (Continued on page 397) 







































With Paint- 


Brush in Hand 


HE past year has been a most pro- 
lific one as regards ideas and the 
collection of articles to paint and de- 
corate. Like the little rhyme of Mr. Fin- 
ney’s Turnip, ideas just “grew and grew 
and grew” and] trust did “nobody harm.” 
Paramount in my mind upon shopping 
trips, in fact everywhere | went, I scru- 
tinized everything to discover possible 
victims for new attire of paint and still 
more paint. It would be quite impossible 
to picture them all, but the accompanying 
photographs may convey to you some idea 
of the variety of articles to be done. 
Having had some experience in collect- 
ing odd pieces of furniture, | was not a 
hopeless novice, easily dispirited. To my 
own surprise, in our very own attic which 
| thought had been so thoroughly ran- 
sacked, were found the hall table, 
mirror and chair here shown. These 
furnishings had long been discarded 
as passe and were sadly in need of 
paint. It was a real pleasure to 
restore them to their inheritance. 
The table is done in white; its 
only decoration being the black 
bands which can be seen plainly. 
This plain decoration is because of 
a figured gray background. The 
mirror is done in black with no dec- 
orations—just the relief of the fine 
carvings of flowers and their leaves. 
Likewise the chair frame is black 
with a soft gray upholstering cor- 
responding with the wall paper. 
Many attractive colors could 
have been used for this trio, but in 
this treatment harmony had to be 
considered first. One beautiful 
combination would have been ivory 
with salmon and black decorations. 
Another one, for those who like 
heavy, warm colors, would have 
been brilliant red with black trim- 
mings. Still other combinations are 
the more violent contrasts of deep 
purple and yellow or bright greens 
and blues with yellow. These colors 
are typically “Amish.” The Am- 
ish are a religious sect, peculiar to 
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our locality in northern Indi- 
ana, who dress in the quaintest 
manner with the most vivid 
colors. A group of Amish girls in their 
gay costumes and bonnets of the old sun- 
bonnet style is very picturesque and 
unique. In the interiors of their simple 
homes with their unadorned, white- 
washed walls may be found very plain 
furniture painted in Cerulean blue, a 
favorite color with them and much in 
evidence in their personal adornment as 
well as in the exterior and interior of the 
homes. This particular year the real old- 
fashioned Amish calicos, so in vogue for 
dresses, have been used for simple hang- 
ings in bedrooms. They are very pretty. 

The decorative articles on the hall 
table which are painted are the small 
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had long been discarded as passe, and 
it was a real delight to restore them to their inheritance. 





Oilcloth mats are being used very widely. These 
were painted with the golden pheasant, pink flow- 
ers, green leaves and black scrolls. The black 
crumb-trav, with its vivid design, is most attractive. 


The range for painted 
pieces is very wide, as wit- 
ness the fan, bell, basket, 
pottery jar and knitting bag 
shown below and the great 
variety pictured elsewhere. 









By GRACE DEWAELE ROCKWELL 


picture frame, card box and lamp. Given 
prestige among these is the lamp. The 


base is of carved wood, painted black, 
striped with three blue bands and deco- 
rated with pink and white hollyhocks, 
spikes of blue delphinium, two yellow 
butterflies and one of blue, making it ap- 
pear as a bouquet fresh from the garden 
border. The shade, which is of a cream- 
ish tint, is of six panels bound in black silk 
braid and is finished at the bottom with 
a deep gold silk fringe. Each panel is 
decorated the same as the base of the 
lamp. I have also done these with white 
and blue foundation colors making very 
pretty bedroom lamps. 

The little candle screen pictured 
in one of the groups is done in the 
same pattern and is very attractive 
for candle or electric light bulb on 
wall fixtures or small lights for 
table desk or dressing table. One 
other lamp of this same style was 
done in red and black with some 
white. The black base was deco- 
rated heavily in conventional bril- 

‘ liant red flowers relieved with the 
white clematis. Three panels of 
the shade were done in this same 
design alternating with three solid 
black panels. This was very lovely, 
quite Chinese and suitable for 
heavy furnishings. Another lamp 
was done to resemble a bit of the 
autumn roadside having the dec- 
orative purple thistle, with golden- 
rod and butterflies for its design. 
Small lamps for breakfast or dining- 
rooms are attractive done in black 
or white with fruit designs. Pot- 
tery is also very attractive for the 
bases of lamps either decorated or 
plain with decorated shades. 
Lamps are truly an endless and 
interesting field to work upon. 

The little picture frame holding 
the “Madonna of the Chair” is 
black with jewelled effect of many 
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colored dots, and in the same pattern is 
done the little oblong card box. 

So many things there are to do for the 
breakfast and dining-rooms! On the 
serving table may be seen a fruit bowl, 
done in ivory and unadorned, for what 
could rival the wonderful colorings of 
luscious fruit? The glass candlesticks on 
either side of the bowl are decorated with 
morning glories, pink, lavender and white, 
with their graceful vine and foliage. The 
handle of the glass fruit knife on the glass 
rest is done the same. This arrangement 
is lovely for the breakfast table, tempting 
the most delicate appetites. 

And now at the time when prices and 
labor make linen almost prohibitive come 
along the oilcloth mats, in bright colors or 
black and white. The set pictured—cen- 
tre-piece, dinner plate and tumbler sizes— 
is of the white oilcloth painted with the 
golden pheasant, pink flowers, green leaves 
and black scrolls. These mats are bound 
with black washable braid, making them 
exceptionally serviceable, as they can easily 
be washed off, saving linen, time and 
expense. The pattern of fruit on the 
black runner, owing to its colors, red and 
orange, did not reproduce distinctly, 
but it is a very effective design, and a 
table set with two runners crossing each 
other with oblong mats between is very 
attractive. A single runner is also very 
good on a serving table. A black set done 
in the same pattern as the crumb tray 
pictured was very lovely in a blue and 
rose dining-room. 

The little teapot on the wicker tray 
with a handle is done in the wild rose and 
lovely wistaria. It rests on a little oil- 
cloth mat done in the same pattern. The 
teapot with sugar and creamer to match 
also has this 
design be- 
cause the pink 
and lavender 
are especially 
pretty on the 
dark brown 
glazed surface 
of the pottery. 

Pottery and 
painted designs 





glassware accept the 
beautifully and give a 


most pleasing response. The _ glass 
pitcher is indeed gay in its “morning 


glory” and delightful for the breakfast 
table. To delight the little folk the glass 
candy jar is done in red poppies with 
decorative dots and scrolls—a black band 
at the top; just right for the old-fashioned 
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No longer will it be 

necessary to hide the 

sprinkling can and 

utting basket. They 

seem entirely at home 

now with the flower 
vase. 


cinnamon drops 
or little stick 
candies. The 
little salt and 
pepper shakers 
have the glass bottoms with painted 
black uppers decorated in tiny digitalis— 
foxglove. 

There are trays of all sizes and descrip- 
tions—oval, oblong and round, painted 
any color which is preferred and decorated 
in flower, fruit or bird designs. Wicker 
trays are lovely decorated also. One oval 
black tray was striped around with gold 
and painted with a bright red bird eating 
cherries. Again the fruit design, owing 
to the colors, is faint on the 
oblong tray which is pic- 
tured. In the centre can be 
seen merely a trace of the 
bright colored fruit, pears, 
apples and grapes. In each 
corner is a bunch of grapes 
with leaves and tendrils. 

Some little bedroom ac- 
cessories are the glass 
powder box with painted 
top which has an opening 
for the little pearl handle 
of the powder puff; the 
white tray with guest set so 
convenient for the bedside 
table; also the little call bell 
and odd shaped box for pot- 
pourri. These little articles 
are done in dainty bright 
flowers, scrolls and foliage. 
The candle screen is also 
fitting for the bedroom and 
lovely oilcloth runners can 
be painted for dressing table 
and dresser. 

There are many things to 
be found which add to the 
charm of asun porch. The 
ordinary sprinkling can, 
which is used and put out 





Pottery and glassware accept the 
painted designs beautifully. 











365 
of sight until again time to water the 
plants, if givena shiny coat of black and 
a gay decoration can be carried forth 
from its hiding place to remain and 
adorn the porch. Glass baskets can be 
striped and dotted with black, painted 
with bright designs and placed on the 

table to await the garden flowers. A 

lovely basket to hold the flowers while 

cutting is pictured. It is wicker, lined 
with a bright apple green sun-burst silk, 
bound with heavy black patent leather, 
which is fastened with afancy green stitch. 
The limp handle is of the leather, lined 
with green and bound with braid, fastened 
on either side of the basket with bunches 
of fruit and leather leaves. This also 
serves as a thrift basket. The large din- 
ner bell at country home or lake—loud and 
clearly rung—calls the loitering wanderers 
or fishermen, hungry but oblivious to time, 
to their breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 
And the muffin tins when pressed into 
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The fruit bowl was done in twory—un- 
adorned; the candlesticks were decorated 
with morning glories, pink, lavender and 
white, with their graceful vine and foliage. 


The red and orange fruit on the runner 1s 
very effective. 
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Some little bedroom accessories done in dainty bright flowers, scrolls and foliage. 


service, just see what they can do to 
beautify. Either the six, eight or dozen 
size pan may be used. With the art of a 
tinner a handle can be attached, then 
painted any desired color. The one pic- 
tured is black, with trimmings of bright 
orange graduated dots. The glasses which 
this holds have a gold band at the 
top and are done in black and orange 
dots—everything to match. A _ pitcher 
can be done the same, and the service 
complete, when filled with iced lemonade 





(sweetened with syrup of course these 
days) and served on the porch, is a most 
refreshing sight. 

There are many odd bird cages to be 
painted and decorated or left inthe natural 
willow and decorated. And fans! There 
are fans galore to be found—reed, palm 
leaf, wicker, silk and linen. These are 
lovely made gay with designs of scenery, 
parrots, peacocks, flowers with butterflies, 
spiders and beetles. The fan pictured 
is black with white birds, dainty sprays 
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of vine with dots of pink, blue, yellow 
and green commingled. In the han- 
dle is tied a white silk cord with 
yellow tassel. During the cold winter 
months, looking out over mounds of 
snow and listening to the whistling 
winds, the pleasure of our porches is 
ofttimes forgotten, but the winter 
is just the time to make these things 
ready for the inevitable and glorious 
summer. 
The heavy oilcloth or patent 
leather can be used in various ways. 
A knitting bag of this material, lined 
with a bright hued silk, bound with 
braid and painted with decorative de- 
signs is very lovely and useful. The 
shape and sizeof the one pictured ises- 
pecially good for carrying socks. An- 
other use for this material is for telephone 
book covers. Who does not try to con- 
ceal the turned up edges of the unsightly 
telephone directory? Why not make it 
sightly by making a cover, lining it, 
binding it with braid and appropriately 
decorating it? There is a lovely little 
soft willow work-basket pictured, with a 
little painted mat briar stitched around 
the edge, and a bunch of silk fruit with 
the oilcloth leaves fastened to one 
side of the handle. (Continued on page 397) 
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Old Melodeon Desk 


By MARY GRISWOLD HILLMAN 


T came into my possession in one of those unlooked-for and 
fascinating ways so gratifying to lovers of old-fashioned 
furniture. One summer, a few years past, | took care of a 

few pieces of furniture for a friend of mine. Among them was a 
melodeon desk—an unusually beautiful one, and each day it was 
harder to realize that | would have the pleasure of seeing it only 
for a short time. 

It was an afternoon in late summer that | reluctantly went 
downstairs to once more impress on the mind of an agent that 
a piano was out of the question. As he was leaving | noticed him 
interestedly examining the desk. And finally he said, “Why 
that’s made from an old melodeon, isn’t it?”’ 

| confirmed his statement, explaining that | did not own 
the one in question, but hoped to have one in the near 
future if | could only find one of the old instruments. 
Imagine my surprise and interest, when he announced 
that only the day before at a town down the road four or 
five miles a woman wanted to sell him one as she was 
moving West. He forthwith gave me her address and 
directions as how to locate the place. It did not take 
me long to make the purchase. 

The friend whose melodeon | had stored kindly loaned 
me her working drawings of the drawers and pigeon- 
holes. a 





The keyboard, pedals and, in fact, all the “in- 
ternal workings”’ of the melodeon were removed and plain 
pieces of rosewood formed the foundation of drawers and 
writing space. All the drawers are fitted with small 
brass knobs. 

The desk is entirely of rosewood as old melodeons and 
square pianos of that period were with rare exceptions 
made of that wood. My desk is fifty inches long, thirty- 
two inches in height and twenty-three inches deep. 
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The covercan be folded overand down, closingand fitting exactly 
like the old square pianos. When the desk is opened, the cover 
folds back and leans against the wall. The legs of my desk are 
octagonal and are much more desirable than ones which are 
curved and carved, although | have seen desks made from 
such a type. 

When completed the desk cost me fifteen dollars (initial 
expense, five dollars); but | am sure one could not be bought for 
less than thirty-five or forty dollars. 1 have been offered many 
times the original cost of the desk, but money doesn’t appeal to me 
when it comes to parting with any of my longed-for possessions. 
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By the American Painter, Harry B. 


The oldest and the youngest members of the farm 
colony at Coyolles. 


E are very happy over the many large contributions 

received for the destitute families in devastated France, 

but we will have to admit that we are considerably 
disappointed that a larger proportion have not responded— 
that we have not received more small donations. We have 
wondered if this was due perhaps to the fact that there was some 
hesitancy about sending less than a dollar and yet when it came 
to sending a dollar it could not be spared. The demands for 
dollars, we realize, are many, and we would not have felt right 
to make a request for dollars even in this emergency. But we 
know that a large sum of money could be sent over if each one 
who reads this page would send in even one dime or one 
quarter. It is the small sum multiplied by a large number 
that makes the total soar up high—and yet means so little sac- 
rifice for any one person. 

Last week we received a letter from one of the young women 
in a Western bank, saying that the women in this bank wanted 
to adopt a family in France and were planning to raise two 
hundred dollars for this. This same plan could well be carried 
out by organizations all over the country—if not for two hun- 
dred dollars, for a smaller sum. 

We are making a special plea this month for the children of 
the destitute families. This letter from the Committee in 
France will show the importance of this work: 

“We are merely the temporary providers for these children 
until such time as their fathers are demobilized or returned in 
France, or their mothers become self-supporting and able to 
resume their own responsibilities. The outlook for the children 
is very bad. 

“How these refugees in the various departments are going 
to be tided over this winter is, in the eyes of every organization 
and every Prefecture, a problem almost in- 
soluble. Another problem is finding employ- 
ment for these refugees, many of whom are 
not accustomed to the new forms of work of- 
fered them in the departments where they are 
now living, and many others, owing to priva- 
tions and suffering are incapable of work. 

“It is hardly necessary for me 
to say that the great weight of this 





Your Neighbor 
in France 


Five Dimes Will Provide a _ Destitute 

Child in the Devastated Regions With a 

Pair of Stockings, a Toy, Candy and 
Mittens ! 


WILL YOU CONTRIBUTE 
A DIME? 












By the American Painter, Harry B. Lachman. 


No amount of destruction could mar the joy of 
getting back home. 


problem. Eggs are ten cents each, butter ninety cents a pound, 
and meat is rare.” 

[he following cablegram was received two weeks ago: 

“Our children’s colony fully equipped and completed today. 
One hundred happy children installed, all of whom have fathers 
mobilized or in occupied territory and mothers unable to sup- 
port the family. The Misses Parsons are in charge of the colony 
employing a French staff for education, including normal school, 
domestic science and manual training. Domestic labor is 
supplied by mothers able to give their services without charge. 
In serious need of funds to support entire plant, which meets a 
desperate need, particularly with winter coming on. The ex- 
pense per child is two thousand francs per year. This includes 
education, manual training, heat, light and clothing. Would 
like to extend plant to include the services of a wounded soldier- 
shoemaker for repairs to shoes which is one of our most im- 
portant items. All work going splendidly but we are having 
demands made by all our centres for food, prices of which are 
soaring daily.” 

The American Committee for Devastated France would like, 
in addition to providing these children with temporary homes, 
the necessary food and clothing and with teachers, to send 
these little ones some little Christmas remembrance from our 
American men and women and children. It is not possible to 
send Christmas stockings this year on account of the lack of 
cargo space, but they would like to give stockings, mittens, an 
inexpensive toy and a little candy to as many as possible. And 
just think of it! Five dimes will provide one child with a pair 
of mittens, a pair of stockings, a toy and candy. What an 
opportunity to bring happiness into the lives of these little 
tots grown old and filled with sorrow long before they should 

even know that there were such words, let 
alone such conditions. 

If possible will you send in your contri- 
bution foday, so that the Christmas gift 
will reach our little protegees over in France 
on Christmas Day? If you have some 
preference as to how the money you send 

should be spent, please mention this 
in your letter. Your wishes will be 


war will be borne by these boys One Toy One carried out. 
and girls, and anything that we ; and : All contributions should be mailed 
can do to prepare them for the Stocking Candy Stocking to The House Beautiful French 


future will be one of the most bene- 
ficent contributions that America 







If vou cannot paste a dime on each space, paste on as many ts ; 
could make. as you can. Or if you do not wish to cut your magazine, use by the Editor of THE House Beav- 


“The question of food is another some other paper. The dime is the important thing! TIFUL magazine immediately. 
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Fund, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. These will be acknowledged 
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The Museum’s Place in Art Industry 


The Message of the Museum is Primarily to Incite Curiosity and From This Condition of Mind to 
Induce Artists to Absorb Lessons of Good Taste and Promote Their Own Innate Creative Faculty 


By M. D. C. CRAWFORD 


Research Associate in Textiles, American Museum of Natural History 


for collecting documents 
that are to be copied. Its 
message should be inspira- 
tion. Of course, it does offer 
to artists great masses of 
finished ideas upon which 
their originality reacts, largely 
in appropriate arrangement and in de- 
termining the vehicle in which these motifs 
should next appear. But it also is the 
nearest approach that this age can have 
to an art tradition or an atmosphere sim- 
ilar to that which existed in those ages 
in which arts were generally practised 
by all people. To instruct pupils in 
ornament through merely copying cer- 
tain types of specimens is only useful 
in so far as this practise familiarizes 
them with certain documentary 
types, and | believe that this can 
be done in much more pleasant and 
infinitely more effective ways. 
And I repeat that the message 
of the museum is primarily to 
incite curiosity and from this 
condition of mind to induce 
artists to absorb almost un- 
consciously lessons of good 
taste and promote their own 
innate creative faculty. 


P N\HE museums and the 
art industries in Amer- 
ica have at last come 

to an understanding. Per- 

haps it would be fairer to 
say that the industries are, 
after a long sleep, aroused 
to the value of the museums. They accept 
it as a matter of course that our museums 
are the best in the world. This alliance 
has already resulted in a great improve- 
ment in many of our decorative indus- 
tries, and the awakening could not have 
come at a more fortunate time for the in- 
dustries, for there is no question but that the 
average taste in America has outstripped 
industrial standards of art, and there is 
no doubt but that the future will see an 
even greater void between consumer 
and producer unless the latter vastly 
improves the quality of his ornament. 
The danger of all machine industries 
lies in the loss of a sense of aesthetic 
values. This is no less true in 
Europe than in America. The 
machine and the fascinating prob- 
lems connected with mechanical 
production are almost certain to 
absorb the entire attention of the 
heads of our great mills, to the 





















; ; Embroidered coat of bridegroom of the Amoor Tribes in northeastern é . . 
exclusion of ”; and beauty, be Siberia, from the collection in the American Museum of Natural In my work - the American 
it known, is not a light thing to History, New York. Museum of Natural History 


be won by easy, careless methods. and other institutions, | en- 
Its attainment must be the subject of deep and constant thought deavor to discourage copying. | want my pupils to be- 
and experiment. Because the problems, and the approach to come intimately familiar with documentary records, but | 
the problems, of ornament differ from the mechanical does not do not care to have them absorb the notion that all creative 
imply that these are any the less serious. effort is a thing of the past. In veneration for the older 

People buy decorative fabrics, not because they are cheap, arts | allow no one to go before me; but this does not 
not because they are absolutely essential, nor because they are _ preclude a healthy confidence in native talents. Use collec- 
technical triumphs. They buy them solely to satisfy the inner tions; absorb ideas of form and color; but do not allow collec- 
yearning towards some form of art. Of course, they are guided tions to absorb artists. It is an impregnable tenet of my 
in matters of price by their available means, and they are re- faith (and experience has strengthened its force) that every 
stricted in their selection by what is offered to them. There- boy or girl who has the patience and the skill to become even 
fore, it is unquestionably true that many very bad things have a reasonably good draughtsman must have a greater or less 
had a financial success. But when they are put in competition degree of purely personal creative power, and it is worth blow- 
with things that are appropriate, beautiful, and within the ing on this spark to see just what the fire amounts to. If this 


average reach, these things must gradually be eliminated. is not so, if art is a past achievement, it does not belong within 
There is no such thing as a static condition of taste. It either the scope of modern activities and becomes purely an interest- 
advances or recedes. Heaven forbid that we should entertain ing subject for antiquarians. 

the thought for a moment that there was a retrograde move- Appropriateness and utility are as much a part of decoration 


ment in taste in this country! There have been immense efforts as is the actual ornament. To me the subject can never be 
made to advance it; and from personal, practical, almost daily abstract, nor can I trace in the history of art any period worthy | 
experience, | am convinced that these efforts have met with such of study where decoration was a disembodied, mental concept. 
a degree of success that the day of atrocities in decoration is _ It always must pertain to a definite object and it should have 
drawing to a close. Just because people do not consciously as well a measure of homogeneity with the use of this object. 
recognize the steps towards advancement in taste, or because It is quite obvious that ideas in form, color and line may be 
these emotions are either suppressed or subconscious, does not translated from one object to another, if the artist will but bear 
in any way detract from the fact of their existence. in mind the different material qualities of the two objects. For 

| should like to be definitely clear on one point: In spite of | example, an ornament appearing on a surface that is rigid, such 
a regrettable tendency in the teaching of historic ornament, the —_ as a bowl, can be transferred to a fabric, but it must be borne 
museum should not be used merely as a convenient institution in mind that fabric has draping qualities, and the ornament must 
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be arranged so as to take advantage of this 
quality. In a transference such as this, 
there is sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of 
originality, and it really 
makes no difference from 
what period or people such 
a suggestion comes. Nor 
is it (if good taste is ex- 
ercised) a heinous 
crime to combine 
two types of or- 
nament that 
may be as wide- 
ly separated as 
history and ge- 
ography per- 
mit. | haveseen 
combinations of 
North American 
beadwork and Chi- 
nese jade carving that 
have made very pre- 
sentable decorations on 
fabrics. The question of 
the use to which the object 
Rhodian ware from the collection of the st be put plays a large 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The Part in determining the 
design used for this pitcher might well nature of the decoration. 
be adapted to decorative fabrics. | try to make the artist 
visualize the finished pro- 
duction, the type of woman who is to wear a certain 
costume, the appropriate occasion, etc. If it be a cre- 
tonne, we discuss not only the type of room and comple- 
mentary ornaments, but even the part of the country in which 
it will be used, the value of light, social habits, preconceived 
prejudices, etc. 

I should like to be clear, however, on one point: The proper 
study of museum collections no doubt goes a long way towards 
building up the fundamentals of good taste. It supplies the 
best substitute that we have in this generation for actual craft 
tradition. But anyone who has at heart the development of a 
really decorative art in America must always regard this only 
as a substitute. It must be at some time fortified with an actual 
and definite craft environment. In a paper of mine prepared 
for a meeting of the American Home Economic Society, | said: 

“The teaching of art history or, as it is sometimes termed, 
historic ornament is no doubt a very important part of art train- 
ing. We naturally endeavor to supply our lack of art tradi- 
tions by studying the art traditions of other people and other 
times, but we must never lose sight of the fact that nothing can 
permanently take the place of a national tradition of crafts- 
manship and art. | feel that the teaching 
of historic ornament, as now indulged in, dwells 
too much upon later European forms and 
tends to arouse in the mind of the pupil the 
impression that not only were the great art 
periods all in the past, but that in 
all probability those days can never 
return to earth. While | share with 
individuals holding such views a deep 
veneration for earth’s past record of 
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loveliness, | also remember that these records were never con- 
tinuous nor in any sense universal or merely attributes of those 
times or people. They appear in different epochs and among 
widely scattered races in response to certain conditions; and 
| firmly believe that if we can but grasp these deeper principles 
and apply them to the conditions of today, in our own time, in 
our own land, and perhaps in our own lives, there will blossom 
again the rose of perfect beauty. 

“If we do not hold to such faith, the subject of art becomes 
purely antiquarian, as dry as dust, and of as little concern to 
our actual lives as the mummies of the past.”’ 

The conditions | refer to in the above quotation are the en- 
couragement of hand craft work. We may all hold and should 
hold, probably, divergent views as to the details of artistic 
reconstruction; for none of us can escape the fact that art is 
but the sublimated, condensed essence of widespread craft 
development over long periods of time. This is the fountain 
source of every form of beauty that the world knows. Art has 
never been and can never be a purely intellectual concept, and 
it is not alone the expression of ornament that | mean by art; 
| include in this term all creative effort. And our debt to hand 
craftsmanship includes practically every idea which we have 
multiplied, intensified, and diversified, and which is the warp 
and woof of modern civilization. And however successful, 
commercially and artistically, the present movement becomes 
to train artists in the use of museum collections; however com- 
pletely it meets with the hearty and sincere cooperation of decora- 
tive industries, we must never permit ourselves to forget this 
fact: Our full power will never be reached until we modify our 
educational system so as to include practical craft training, and 
until our taste has become sufficiently elevated to encourage 
and sustain widely scattered groups of craftsmen. 

Anyone who studies the practical market conditions in regard 
to decoration before this war, and its present conditions, will 
realize that great advances have been made. Anyone who 
looks into the future with a clear vision will be certain that this 
improvement must be accelerated if we are to meet properly 
the demands of our own public or the competition that will 
develop when the war is over. The world is hungry for forms 
of beauty. To aesthetics it will turn as balm to the cruel 
wounds that this war has inflicted. It will be intolerant toward 
the vulgar standard. It has seen a new vision and will demand 
an expression of this vision in everything that it touches. My 
profession brings me in touch with the garment and fabric in- 
dustry, and | am naturally more familiar with the problems of 
these industries than with those that touch other phases of 
artistic expression. But it is all one story: Art is 
not a matter of costliness, of ostentation, not a 
mere stamp of caste, or an evidence of wealth, 
but is a quality that should pervade everything 
we touch, the simplest as well as the most complex. 
It is a matter of the greatest importance to the 
manufacturer of fabrics 
for interior decoration that 
the decoration in costume 






The motifs used in the primi- 

tive American baskets are al- 

wavs fascinating and_ have 

been widely used by the artists 
of today. 
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Photograph from American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


Tapa or bark cloth used by the Fiji Isianders. 


improve. It is important that ceramics should become more 
beautiful, and that furniture be brought to a higher artistic 
level. These are obvious relationships that need but to be 
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stated to be admitted; but I go further: The man 
who makes a beautiful reaping machine, who designs 
an appropriate chassis for an automobile truck, who 
regards the aesthetic quality of a railroad station, is 
equally, with people who do the more obvious works 
of art, to be encouraged. At no time in the world’s 
history was an art produced that was in any sense 
segregated. Art is as inclusive, as pervading, and as 
vital as democracy itself; and unless we first take 
this vision and then model our actions on this vision, 
we cannot hope for the finest type of results. 





An _ interesting example of 
primitive American industry. 
How well it proves that art 1s 
not a matter of costliness or of 
ostentation. 


“Well, We Might Need It Some Day” 


By HARRY I. 


EARS and years and years ago, a woman said these words 
L& her husband. It might have been in the Stone Age 

or any other age. What article it was we don’t know, 
that is insignificant, but the movement it started has gone down 
the corridors of time to even this day. Her words were responsi- 
ble for attics. 

The foregoing statement is vaguely historical, but if we put 
the exact date down, we doubt very much if we could be success- 
fully contradicted. Attics must have started this way, and 
until somebody can bring written proof to the contrary, we shall 
go right on believing it, with the same childlike faith we have 
in Santa Claus and black cats. 

The attic was never meant to live in, with just one exception 
—poets. Poets thrive in them. Take an attic away from a 
poet and he immediately writes ground-floor poetry. But let 
him sit at his rickety time-scarred table and gaze out at the blue 
heavens through his tiny window and then, just look for odes to 
skylarks and nightingales. But of course these particular attics 
which house poets are rare, although any editor will tell you 
otherwise. It is the ordinary cold storage attic with which 
we are concerned. (We are very much concerned about our 
own; it is so very frigid that any poem written in it would 
be winter-killed before the ink was dry. 

The ordinary attic is merely to keep things in, things that we 
don’t dare throw away and yet have no room for downstairs. 
That is why it is the biggest room in 
the house and the most crowded. In 
the course of twenty years—well, you 
just ought to see our attic. 

Every few days we are bound to 
want something 
which we can’t find 
in the living part of 






SHUMWAY 


Only yesterday it was a chopping knife we had 
to have. We asked advice about where to find it. Nobody 
had seen it. Finally someone said that it must be in the attic 
—yes, they remembered seeing it now; it was behind the plaster 
statue of Hermes in the corner, either under the twenty vol- 
umes of United States History or back of the box of old 
spark plugs. 

We went up there hurriedly, forgetting to dress appropri- 
ately for this arctic excursion. The temperature must have 
been hovering around zero. We gave a quick shudder and 
went at it. We pried things up, pulled things down, 
banged things about and forgot all about the chopping knife, 
because we came across a fine old bible. We came downstairs 
reading it. 

“Well, where is the chopping knife?”’ asked our family. 

“Chopping knife—chopping knife?’’ we asked, blankly. 

“Why the chopping knife you went upstairs after,”’ they said, 
with some exasperation. 

“Oh, so | did. But | found this old bible instead.” 

And this always happens to us. If we go up for a picture we 
are sure to come down with a jig-saw which we had forgotten 
we ever had. If we start a search for an album, we come smirk- 
ing downstairs with an old silk hat on our head, which father 
wore when he was a clerk in a jewelry store. Clerks must have 
been an imposing lot in those days. 

So as it turns out, we are always 
happily disappointed in our pilgrim- 
ages to the attic. To be sure we 
never get what we go hunting for, 
but think of the totally forgotten treas- 
ures we do unearth. f 
It’s better than a 
rummage sale. 


the house. 






























HE Christmas Spirit may 
prove a laggard this year, dif- 
fident in a world out of tune, 
but it refuses to perish completely. 
It may choose to appear in a more 
humble guise, clothing itself in 
Bronze dish designed for Japan- Ptactical raiments that are shorn 
ese arrangement of flowers or Of their old-time splendor, but it 
foliage ($8.00 and up). will, nevertheless, preserve and 
fulfil its ancient mission. And the 
handmaidens of the Spirit of Christmas are the gifts that spread 
a message of love. There must be found in them a sense of fit- 
ness, a fine utility that bears the mark of thoughtful selection, 
which has a higher price than any market value. And so let 
us see what the shops afford! 

Almost everywhere one hears that practical things are to 
have first place—things to wear, things to use, things to adorn 
the house, things essential to daily living. But though these 
articles are so made that they can sell at small cost, they may 
still be beautiful as well as useful, if chosen with discretion and 
an appreciative sense for what is distinctive. 

Linens have become more highly prized than ever since the 
war has made them more difficult to procure, and though table- 
cloths and napkins and the larger pieces have risen to almost 
exorbitant heights, there are still many desirable pieces that 
come within the range of a modest gift. Doilies and centre- 
pieces have become more popular than ever, and appear not 
only upon the breakfast and luncheon table but also for the 
informal dinner. The Madeira sets are very practical, for they 
launder well, and so are the Japanese embroidered ones. For 
the gay little breakfast room, stenciled designs that are made 
of fast colors are pleasing. Simple hemstitched linen is always 
in good taste, or the edges of doilies and napkins can be trimmed 
with narrow filet crochet patterns or a simple design in tatting. 
Those that are elaborately embroidered or embellished with 
Italian cut work, with or without medallions of filet, are of 
course much higher in 
price. Some pieces of 
Italian and Spanish 
linens are moderately 













priced, and there are tea A mahogany fruit bowl ($4.50) or a 
napkins and tea cloths pair of candlestick holders ($6.00) 
would make a delightful gift. 


and individual towels or 
those grouped in half 
dozens that would de- 
light the housewife. 
The addition of a few 
smaller pieces of furni- 
ture will transform a 
cold, formal looking 
room into one that is 
cosy and homelike. The 
woman who sews will 
adore a quaint little 
sewing table either of 
sober mahogany or one 
that is painted and em- 
bellished with gay gar- 
lands or prim nosegays. 
A foot-rest for the bou- 
doir, a muffin stand to 
act as a sentinel beside 
a tea table, a tiny book- 


Christmas Gifts For Ten Dollars or Less 


A Sense of Fitness, That Bears the Mark of Thoughtful 
Selection, Has a Higher Price Than Any Market Value 





By HANNA TACHAU 


rack to hold a few favorite volumes, a tip-table that can do 
service anywhere, an extra chair either of wicker or wood and 
a bedside or “occasional” table with a tiny drawer and a shelf, 
all, not only possess a definite decorative quality, but are essen- 
tially utilitarian and can be had within the limit of ten dollars. 
Knitting and sewing and shopping bags are again to the fore, 
appearing in various guises, many of them distinguished by 
their unique shapes. The shopping bags are rather large, so that 
small packages can be carried home at no great inconvenience. 
And now for the man! There are a few left who have not 
gone a-soldiering and they must be properly recompensed for 
staying at home. But their gifts, though modest, must not be 
trivial. They must be essentially usable, else they will be 
discarded at a glance and hidden away in the darkest corner of 
a drawer to remain forever in oblivion. The first question— 
Does he smoke? If he does, there’s a humidor—a practical 
wooden box, porcelain lined with facilities for keeping the proper 
amount of moisture and large enough to hold either fifty or a 
hundred cigars. There is also a tobacco pouch, but it must be 
soft and flat so that it will slip easily into a pocket and not bulge. 
There is a trench cigarette case of fine leather that holds thirty 
cigarettes; a comfortable pair of slippers and a luxurious silk 
padded smoking or lounging jacket and 
as the last word in comfort, a flexible 
lamp that can be attached to just the 
right place and adjusted at any angle 
when an interesting book is to be read. 
There are other things, too, that the 
man will enjoy—a brief case to carry his 
papers, a key chain in a flat leather case 
that keeps pockets from wearing through, 
a pair of book ends for his table, leather 
back brushes with strong bristles for 
clothes and hats, a light suitcase, a tele- 
phone stand with pad and pencils—and 
for personal adornment, why not a leather 





These Japanese table lan- 
terns come in different stzes 
($3.50 to $8.00). 


belt with a simple silver 
buckle? Orawarm 
sweater for skating or 
golf, or a silk or woolen 
scarf to protect him 
from the wintry blasts? 
And have you seen the 
leather cases that hold 
a tiny check book small 
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enough to slip into a bag or purse that 
is a most convenient device either for 
man or woman? 

When seeking the gift unusual, there 
are many alluring things to be gleaned in 
the Oriental shops, for both the Chinese 
and Japanese have a strong decorative 
sense that is inherent even in their 
smallest and least important productions. 
Many of their lamps are very charming, 
and so are the shades that are designed 
to be harmonious with the lamp itself. 

An inexpensive Japanese jar or bowl in 
pottery or porcelain can easily be trans- 
formed into an attractive lamp that 
will come within your price, fitted 
with either electricity or oil. 
An old Japanese bronze can- 
dlestick makes a delightful 
lamp when fitted with elec- 
tric attachments. There 
is a Japanese table lantern 
made of black lacquer or 
burnt or natural colored 
cedar wood, hexagonal in 
shape, which costs from three 
dollars and a half to eight dol- 
lars, according to size. It may 
be lit by electricity or by a large 
coach candle. A wall lantern made of 
lacquered wood covered with paper or silk and illuminated by a 
candle is very effective in halls, studios or bungalows. They 
cost from three dollars to six dollars. 

There are no people who so truly appreciate the fragile beauty 
of flowers as those in the Orient, and one of their favorite pur- 
suits is to arrange them with rare taste and understanding. 
And so they have specialized in making receptacles that are 
best fitted to hold them properly. Flat bowls and dishes in 
porcelain and bronze or quaint vases of simple lines and designs 
are used to hold a few sprays or even a single blossom. Even 
upon garden implements they lavish their best care. A garden 
set consisting of brass and iron scissors, a knife, saw and spray 
are shown in a flat basket which is very useful for holding flowers 
after they have been cut and gathered. This basket with the 
implements costs five dollars. 

For the tea table there are in- 
numerable accessories which 
make charming gifts. A hot 

water jug of silver with a 

revertible top that keeps 

the water hot for a long 









Any man who smokes would 
be pleased to receive this French 
cigarette case. It comes ina 
variety of leathers and also in 
khaki cloth. 


While the water is kept hot in 
this silver jug the wicker handle 
is always cool ($5.50 and up). 


Even upon their garden 
implements the Japanese lavish 
iheir best care. The flat basket is very 

useful for holding flowers after they have 
been cut. (Basket with implements, $5.00). 


















A Cape Cod lighter for one fortu- 
nate enough to have a fireplace. 


time, with a wicker handle which is always 
y cool, is a new addition that is deservedly 
popular. These jugs cost from five dollars 
and a half up, according to size. Equally 
interesting are the many Dutch silver 
pieces—the tea ball, strainer, tea caddy, 
and bowl for waste water. There are also 
many individual tea and breakfast sets 
that make entertaining a joy. A tea set 
in green, blue, lavender or yellow earthen- 
ware, in solid colors, is particularly at- 
tractive when the color harmonizes well 
with its environment. Such a set can be 
had for seven dollars. 
A three-in-one set con- 
sisting of a coffee pot, 
sugar bowl and creamer 
that fit one into the other, 
is also an interesting 
suggestion. 

A novelty that has 
been evolved from war- 
time economy, is a bread 
board and knife made 
sufficiently attractive to 
appear at the table. The 
hostess cuts her own loaf 
with hospitable grace, 
but she takes care that 
there is no waste. 

And one must not forget at Christmas time that logs will be 
burning brightly and that there will be a need for gifts for the 
fireplace. Hand-made rush hearth brooms have an old-time 
flavor which brings back simple happy memories of the past, 
but in contrast to these, are the modern “Cape Cod Lighters,” 
a very practical device for starting a fire when time and wood 
are scarce. There are also wood boxes of metal, wood and wicker, 
and low screens for catching sparks, and pairs of bellows that 
are a never-ending source of fun and satisfaction. 

In these days of time-saving and labor-saving devices, things 
electrical should not be overlooked. A nickle tea kettle swings 
gaily above an electric heater, tipping forward easily without 
being removed from its standard; a non-conducting handle 
obviates the necessity of using any other kind of holder. An 
electric toaster for the breakfast table is another important 
item to be added to the list, and electric irons, both large and 
small, have become indispensable. The small one for traveling 
is light enough to tuck into a trunk but heavy enough to smooth 
away all creases. A contrivance that far surpasses the rubber 
hot water bottle is the electric one which never leaks and never 
grows cold, for it can be made to maintain a uniform temperature 













The Dutch silver tea strainer or the 
mayonnaise or whipped cream set 
would delight the heart of any woman. 
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indefinitely. And it is light in weight, 
too. An electric heater would be a 
particularly acceptable gift this year . 
—one which would bring much com- 
fort to the fortunate owner these chilly 
mornings before the heat is turned on 
or when a little added heat is needed. 
These come in a variety of sizes and 
styles which may be had for ten dol- 
lars or less. Or where the house is 
not wired for electricity, there are ex- 
cellent oil heaters to be had, some of 
which are really very attractive in 
design. 

There are books without number 
which would be most acceptable— 
books which would make cheery the 
long winter evenings. Our soldiers 
in the camps and abroad are especi- 
ally happy to receive books. 





The wartime influence is seen in many of the Christmas gifts 
this year. This bread board and knife are to be used at the table. 


A Farm For a Song! 


By RICHARD B. KIMBALL 


HERE are long lists of abandoned farms — or there 

used to be—and to look over them was one of the most 

fascinating things we could do on a rainy Sunday 
afternoon. Every abandoned farm had a trout brook on it, 
an orchard that yielded several barrels of apples, meadows that 
“cut”? several tons of hay—apparently self-cutting meadows. 
And the prices! Sometimes the price was as high as one hundred 
and thirty-five dollars but that was scandalous. The usual 
price ranged from sixty dollars to seventy-five dollars, terms five 
dollars down. Who would not part gladly from the hardest 
earned five dollars if he could become the proud possessor of a 
real farm—house, barn, orchard, meadows, and trout brook? 
Personally we kept our five dollars because the proposition 
seemed too good to be true. 

It has been said that a man couldn't give away gold dollars 
on the street, and we believe it. In fact, once we practically 
tried to do it. We were in a strange city, and we had an en- 
gagement to take a girl to the theatre. We had bought the 
tickets, but the girl failed to show up. We waited and waited, 
and finally we decided to offer the second ticket to some pre- 
sentable male stranger. Stranger after stranger, we approached, 
at first with the air of a benefactor, at last with a timid, almost 
cringing air. Not one would take our ticket. A single suspi- 
cious glance at us, and each one of them incontinently fled. 
In the end, we had the pleasure of gratifying one of our life- 
long ambitions—we went to the theatre and had a vacant 
seat beside us for our hat and coat. 

We believed that abandoned farms didn’t exist except on 
paper, but after we moved to the real country, we found that 
abandoned farms were very real indeed. We don’t vouch for 
the price, but there the farms were, trout brook and everything. 
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One could go on indefinitely. The 
list is interminable. More thought, 
more real love, not more money, are 
what are needed in the selection of 
our Christmas gifts. And let us do 
our shopping as early as possible—not 
putting off until the last moment the 
purchase of these symbols of love. 


Many women would be glad to 

receive this handy sewing-bag. 

It can be hung on the arm or 
on the bed post ($5.00). 





Knitting bags in most 
unique designs are be- 
ing shown in ihe shops. 
This one is on a stand 


($7.00). 





Houses most pathetic, chimney fallen, shutters hanging by a 
single hinge, window glass all gone. The farms were pathetic 
because they were so human, and perhaps the orchard was the 
most pathetic thing of all. Planted by the loving hands of a 
generation now long mouldering in the private home burying 
ground—itself fallen to decay—the old trees, decrepit, gnarled, 
distorted as with the throes of rheumatic senility, still bravely 
threw out in spring their flag of flowers. They were evidently 
going down with all their colors flying. 

But the worst usually precedes a better state. One by one, 
we noticed that these abandoned farms were being occupied. 
They were being taken over by “dern furriners,’’ Portuguese 
perhaps; glass in the old windows, terrible paint on the old 
trim—raw yellows, reds, blues, greens, almost as bad as the work 
of a modern primitive artist—the old meadows enriched and 
planted; and we dare say the patriarchal trout in the brook 
were smiling in their gills as they prepared to pit their skill 
against the angler’s. And children!—they must have sprung 
from the soil. Timid or saucy, with black ringlets shining 
in the sunlight, and lustrous black eyes as furtive as the 
eyes of little animals, their olive cheeks invited biting even 
more than the apples which now hung on the pruned, reju- 
venated trees. 

ut all the abandoned farms are not yet gone. If we sup- 
posedly thrifty New Englanders cannot compete with “derned 
furriners’’ in raising onions and potatoes for the market, 
we can at least occupy some of the old farms, there to rest 
ourselves from city labor and cultivate a little war garden, 
if only to limber up the muscles of the back. At least, we 
would bring to the old farms what they most long for— 
the tread again on their soil of human feet. 

















Hostess Houses 


One of the Most Appreciated In- 


stitutions of Our Cantonments 


SN’T an army camp or a naval train- 
ing station the last place where you 
would expect to find an attractive 

homer 

You always thought, didn’t you, of a 

cantonment with its rows upon rows of 
brown barracks and dusty streets as one 
spot where a comfortable house with 
flowers, boxes, cushioned seats, and com- 
fortable chairs would be out of place? 

Yet in nearly a hundred camps there 

are now Hostess Houses built by the 
Y. W.C.A. at the request of the Govern- 
ment for soldiers and their friends. 


Press Illus- 
trating Service 


This Hostess House at Great Lakes, IIl., became so popular 
that the commanding officer requested that a large addstion 
be built on the rear of the building. 


sometimes she must tell a mother of her son’s death. 
She must answer an endless number of questions. 

“Do you know where | could get a housewife?” 

“How many stitches do | cast on?” 

“When will the war end?” 

“Where can | find my brother?” asked a dark- 
skinned woman in broken English. “No, | don’t 
know his name. He took a new American one when 
he joined the army.” 

One frail woman with a three-weeks-old baby 


Many very beautiful homes have been loaned to the Y.W.C.A. 
for Hostess Houses. This is the library in the former home 
of Mrs. Henry P. Davison of New York. 





One of Camp Greene’s pleasant corners. Flow- 
ers and bright cretonne have given this room 
the cheerful, homey look so much appreciated 
by the soldiers. ‘‘An oasis in the camp,” one 
Sammie called it. 


These Blue Triangle Houses are the 
camp homes of our army. 

As soon as a new Hostess House is 
opened, hundreds of soldiers flock to its 
rooms. Phillip, who hasn’t seen Jennie 
for months, telegraphs her that now she 
can come to camp and be properly chap- 
eroned at the Hostess House. Mothers 
travel from miles around to admire their 
sons in uniform. Often a reunion will 
include the first introduction of an infant 
to its father in the service. In every 
house there is a nursery where these tiny 
bundles may sleep while the wife makes 
an inspection tour of the grounds or takes 
dinner in the cafeteria. 

The hostess is the busiest, the most 
versatile person in camp. Sometimes 
she is called upon to give advice to the 
soldier who wants to make a new start; 
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To keep the camp fires burning is one of the many tasks of a 
Hostess. Thts open fire at Camp Devens, Massachusetts, may 
wean buttered popcorn or roasted apples. From Maine to 
California in every Blue Triangle House there is a fireplace. 


The Travelers’ Aid offered to accompany the de- 
serted mother toa hotel. She insisted, however, upon 
going directly to the Hostess House. Her son had 
written her that that was the thing to do. The 
Travelers’ Aid telephoned out to camp, and the 
hostess went into the city and brought the mother to 
the Hostess House in camp. 

After the mother had rested, and refreshed herself 
with a cup of tea, she and the hostess drove the fifteen 
miles to the Rifle Range. As soon as the first 
enthusiastic greetings between (Continued on page 35) 





Popping corn is one of the favorite amusements of the boys at 
this Hostess House in Vancouver, Washington. 


Wicker looks so cool and comfortable. The 

living-room of the Hostess House at Elling- 

ton Field, Texas, opens on to a wide porch 

which is the ‘peacock alley’ of the sol- 

diers and their friends. The dining-room 
above 1s at the same camp. 


in her arms, accompanied by an old 
white-haired father, came to the Host- 
ess House to introduce the baby to 
his daddy who would soon go to 
France. It was a trying moment 
when the director had to break the 
news that her husband had already 
gone. With tears in her tired blue 
eyes, she said: 

“It’s all right; I'll go back home; 
l’ll never forget your kindness to me 
and the little boy.” 

Hostess Houses are known by what 
they accomplish. Their works praise 
them. In Camp Logan one soldier 
boy bore witness to what many sol- 
diers are thinking. His mother arrived 
from Chicago on a train that was 
fifteen hours late. The son had gone 
to the Rifle Range. 








The Possibilities of the Small Apartment 


An Excellent Example of What May Be Done With Only Three Rooms—If You Know How 


HE _ possibili- 
ties of the small 
apartment are 
not visible except to 
an ardent idealist. 
The doubly dis- 
couraging problem 
of viewing house 
after house in hopes 
_of finding a ready- 
made. something 
that will mean a satisfying environment 
to one’s soul, as well as body, is paralyz- 
ing to the senses. True, in the newer built 
portions of apartmentdom, the rooms are 
well-grouped and sufficiently large for 
one’s worldly goods, but except at a large 
rent it is difficult to find one in the more 
accessible part of town. But for many, 
apartment house life is the only possible 
way of living in the large cities, so that 
the question is, “Can we make the small 
apartment not only livable but vitally 
interesting as well?’”’ 

From the first apartments (flats, as 
they were inelegantly styled some twenty- 
five years ago), to the convenient, well- 
lighted and airy rooms of today, is a long 
step. Finding an opulent field open to 





them, architects have vied with each 
other in revising floor plans, until it mav 
be said they have 
really mastered 


thesituation. No 
longer is the bed- 
room at the front 
of the house, vis- 
ible to the casual 
visitor, but with 
bath and kitchen 
is placed in the 
rearoronacourt. 
These courts are 
now built wide 
and long, so that 
the rooms on 
them are well 
lighted all of the 
daytime. This 
allows the living- 
room and din- 
ing-room to be 
placed at the 
front of the 
house, so that 
they may be 
thrown together 
‘when one is 
entertaining. 
Everyone is in- 
terested in the 
little home, es- 
pecially if it is 
attractively fur- 
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By AMY L. BARRINGTON 


nished, and no one of my readers will 
admit that it is the size of the home only, 
that wins it admiration. Nor does it 
need to be a honeymoon establishment to 
attract attention. Bachelors frequently 
set up convenient and cozy homes in 
apartment houses. Or two bachelor girls 
have combined forces and made homes 
that have proved comfortable and often 
unique. Sometimes the united fortunes 
are effective during the winter months 
only, and the apartment is closed or 
sublet during vacation time. 

The small apartment has long existed 
in the large cities abroad, especially in 
Paris, although we did not take it 
seriously in America. Indeed, until lately, 
the renter of the small apartment was 
also rated as a man of small means; but 
now, Nous changons tout cela, and it is no 
longer the case. Some of these consist 
of a studio, bedroom and bath. The liv- 
ing-room or studio has a high ceiling, and 
a staircase from its floor reaches the gal- 
lery where the bedroom and bath are 
located. These studio apartments are 
really small as to the number of rooms, 
but as they are built in the best locations, 
they call for the highest class of tenants, 
and the rents are in proportion. Prop- 
erly speaking they come under the head 
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Tawny yellows and browns, with orange and blue for high lights, are the main colors in this charming 


The pictures have been well hung. 
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living-room. 


of duplex apartments, and as such we 
will not consider them further in this 
article. 

Then there is another type that is be- 
coming very popular; so much so that it 
is difficult to obtain a foothold in one of 
these houses, after they are once rented, 
for there are few vacancies. This is the 
small apartment, consisting of living- 
room, one or two bedrooms, and bath. 
Sometimes there is a kitchen or kitchen- 
ette. This is obviously built for the 
bachelor, bachelor maid, or couple with- 
out children. Usually there is a restau- 
rant in the building or near vicinity. 
Around Columbia University there are 
countless tea-rooms, dining-rooms. and 
restaurants, for this very class of cliff 
dwellers. 

Students and instructors, many of 
them women without families or family 
ties, busy all day and often in evening 
classes, thus retain home privacy and 
home privileges without the extra labor 
involved by the food question. Maid 
service may be had by the hour, and the 
business of housekeeping is despatched 
with haste so as to leave ample time for 
literary pursuits. And, indeed, the ex- 
acting life of the modern teacher or busi- 
ness woman, calls for the relaxation of 
some of the or- 
dinary rules of 





living. 

We instinc- 
tively visualize 
our modern pro- 
fessional woman 
in artistic sur- 
roundings, and 
in this case we 
do so correctly. 
Even a_ casual 
observer will be 
attracted by the 
unusual, not to 
say novel, fur- 
nishings of the 
apartment. Of 
course we realize 
that to start 
afresh with new 
walls, floors and 
furnishings, does 
not call for as 
much ingenuity 
as it does to re- 
arrange and 
rehabilitate the 
“has-beens” 
with the “must- 
bes;” but it is 
far more satis- 
factory, if we 
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Just the bedroom one 
would expect to find 
after seeing the other 
rooms in this delightful 
apartment! The owner 
is apparently fond of 
cretonne, but she knows 
exactly how to use it. 


The low bookcases— 
without the glass that 
seems to bar one from 
inttimacy—are filled 
with inviting books 
Comfort is expressed 
in the generous lines 
of the wing chair and 
the close’ proximity of 
the table and lamp 
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Truly a quaint dining- 
room. The Welsh 
dresser, the simple 
table, the rush-seated 
chairs, with their 
painted backs, and the 
peasant plates are all 
in keeping. 
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leave out the mental 
exhilaration one ob- 
tains after mastering 
triumphantly the lat- 
ter problem. 

That grass cloth 
should be chosen as 
the wall background 
does not surprise us, 
for grass cloth still has 
many devotees. To 
the particular person, 
texture wall-paper is 
inevitable. The feel of 
it and the look of it, 
both are necessary. 
Then, too, as a back- 
ground for prints and 
people, it is pictur- 
esque. The visitor, if 
blonde in coloring, 
blends with its subtle 
quality, and the bru- 
nette is silhouetted 
before it; and if one 
can make pictures of 
one’s friends, why not? 

But our friends are 
not always with us, 
even if we do possess 
a delightful back- 
ground to hang behind 
them, so in their ab- 
sence we must have 
pictures to take their 
place. No one will 
quarrel with the peace- 
ful austerity of the 
Whistler, nor with the 
masses of verdure and 
sweep of billowy sky 
in the Corot. They 
are old friends, but 
friends of whom we 
never tire. 

It is a pity we can- 
not visualize the color- 
ing of the furnishing 
of this apartment at 
the same time we are 
analyzing its good 
qualities. Tawny yel- 
lows and browns, with 
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The plain wall-paper makes possible t 
hangings and the wing chair. 
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the simple furniture and absence of furbelows. 
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orange and blue for — ' 


high lights are the 
main colors in the liv- 
ing-room. Plain walls 
and cushions for the settee make possible 
the bold, decorative design and coloring 
of the linen shown in the hangings and 
covering of the wing chair. Low book- 
cases, without the glass that seems to bar 
one from intimacy, are filled with inviting 
looking books. The window curtains, so 
necessary in an apartment, are of fine 
marquisette, and being sheer are seldom 
pulled aside. 

Comfort is expressed in the generous 
lines of the wing chair, and the close prox- 
imity of the table ard lamp. It seems a 


small thing to plan, but it is nevertheless 
true, that in many rooms the lamps, 


Seldom are such pleasing light arrangements found. Instead of detracting from the room, 
these sidelights have been planned to add charm and color. 


tables and chairs are not so conveniently 
arranged. One cannot leave this room 
without noticing the clever manner of 
side-lighting the room. 

On the other side of this living-room 
(not shown in the photograph), is a small 
carved Jacobean table used as a desk, 
and a “joyned” stool, with a flat velvet 
cushion. The plainness of the stool gives 
the note of simplicity, while the carving 
on the table and the orange velvet cushion 
afford a contrasting touch of richness. 

When it comes to the furnishing of bed- 
rooms, an airy, bright effect is much de- 
sired, for there is seldom more than one 





he bold, decor ative design and coloring of the 
Note the pleasing vi sta as you look out into the hall 
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window in the bed- 
room of the small 
apartment. As the 
man or woman who 
does not sleep well is 
the one who does not 
work well, the first plan 
is to arrange every 
convenience to accom- 
plish that end. Then, 
too, as one spends one- 
third of one’s life in 
bed, the furnishing of 
not only the room but 
the bed itself, is of 
prime importance. 
The box springs and 
mattress, needless to 
say, should be of the 
best, both as to make 
and quality, that one 
can possibly afford. 
As to the wall-paper 
in the bedroom, that 
is another difficulty to 
be successfully dis- 
posed of. In choosing 
a bedroom wall-paper, 
quiet designs, but not 
necessarily weak ones, 
are usually good 
choice. Sometimes a 
very fine all-over pat- 
tern, made up of 
several colors but ap- 
parently one tone, is 
a good paper to use. 
A gray and white 
paper, especially if the 
woodwork is white, 
combines well with 
many different color 
arrangements in the 
rug, over-draperies 
and bedspreads. This 
bedroom is essentially 
feminine, but none 
the less admirable on 
that account. 
Dining-rooms may 
be roughly classed as 
good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, but the word 
does not convey an 
adequate description 
of this room. Unique, 
unusual, quaint or 
odd, would be words one would prefer 
to apply. The dresser, copied from 
the Welsh, and painted like peasant 
furniture, gives a homely (I do not mean 
ugly) air, and the rush-seated chairs that 
are roomy and comfortable help this 
effect. Peasant furniture, to the unini- 
tiated and perhaps uninterested reader, 
may sound cheap, but it is far from being 
that. The designs are carefully chosen 
from selected types that will express at 
first glance their character. Conven- 
tionalized basket and flowers are painted 
on the slats of the ladder-back chairs, 
and repeated on the (Continued on page 305) 




















The Greatest Landlord in America 


Yorkship Village, Near Camden, N. J., Is a Striking Example of What May Be Attained, by 
Careful Planning, 1n the Way of Beautiful Towns and Cities—Electus D. Litchfield, Architect 


HE Great War has brought many 

of our social defects into glaring 

relief. The inadequacy of our 
housing facilities is one of these. The 
need for workers in munitions plants and 
shipyards has shown that the congested 
parts of our cities were already full to 
overflowing and that there was practically 
no possibility for caring for more without 
such disastrous expedients as crowding 
humans into stalls like cattle. In many 
cities this has been done—floor space for 
sleeping being rented both day and night 
and beds being occupied in eight-hour 
shifts. 

The natural result of this condition 
when combined with the abnormally 
high wages that have prevailed since the 
beginning of the war has been a con- 
tinual shifting of workers from place 
to place in the hope of finding better liv- 
ing quarters. This movement has seri- 
ously hampered production and _ has 
shown the necessity of providing a 


remedy. 
As the first step in the right direction 
Congress recently appropriated sixty 


million dollars to be spent under the 


By C. W. MOORES 


direction of the Secretary of Labor for 
providing more adequate housing for 
workers in munitions, shipbuilding 
plants and other war industries. Ten 
millions are to be spent in relieving the 
congested conditions in the District of 
Columbia and the remaining fifty mil- 
lions in the various States where it is 
most needed. This is believed to be but 
a beginning that will lead to much greater 
expenditures in the future. 

Thirty years ago the appropriation of 
this great sum of money to be distributed 
over the country might have been signal- 
ized by a porcine scramble toward the 
trough, but fortunately those days are 
now passed and the plans for utilizing 
the appropriation are marked by a far- 
seeing vision that must command the 
enthusiastic approbation of every loyal 
citizen. Realizing the magnitude of the 
task and its great possibilities in influenc- 
ing the future life of America, the best 
experts in three lines of action were called 
in—architects, landscape architects and 
engineers. Among the architects and 
landscapists those with experience in city 
planning were chosen. These men were 


given the task of working out the great 
problem in such a way that the best 
possible results in use, beauty and civic 
progress should be attained. And they 
have leaped to the work with the enthu- 
siasm of the artist who sees and seizes the 
opportunity to make his dreams come 
true. 

The work of the Housing Bureau was 
begun so recently that no complete plans 
have yet been announced. We can get, 
however, a very good idea of what to ex- 
pect from a similar government project 
undertaken earlier by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The establishment 
of the great shipbuilding yards near 
Philadelphia necessitated the develop- 
ment of housing facilities for the thou- 
sands of workers to be employed. The 
officials selected a site of two hundred 
and twenty-five acres adjoining Camden, 
New Jersey, called it Yorkship Village 
and commissioned Electus D. Litchfield 
of New York, well known as an architect 
and town planner, to lay out the settle- 
ment and draw plans for nearly a thou- 
sand houses. The tract was almost flat 
and so isolated that Mr. Litchfield had a 
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The architect provided for a commercial and civic centre near the middle of the village, running broad parkways outward in three directions. 
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free hand to carry out his ideas. He 
provided for a commercial and civic 
centre near the middle, running broad 
parkways outward in three directions. 
Thoroughfares for heavy traffic are not 
needed through the residence section, so 
the architect was able to spin a cobweb of 


‘ 


streets “in such fashion as to avoid long 
weary lines in favor of short closed 
vistas.” The development of the com- 


munity idea is provided for by ample 
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room for commons, playgrounds, parks, 
gardens and schools. 

In its socializing possibilities this 
opportunity of developing a real com- 
munity spirit is perhaps the most im- 
portant phase of the situation. The 
making over of an established social 
group into one with the ideal community 
spirit is very difficult. A large number 
of the citizens get their living by selling 
things—food, clothing, amusement—to the 


hat the development of the community idea is provided for by ample room for com- 
mons, playgrounds, parks, gardens and schools. 


rest. They naturally raise the objection 
of their vested interests when one pro- 
poses that the movies and the theatres 
be owned and controlled by this com- 
munity, and that food be bought through 
the post-office. They say that both their 
occupations and their incomes would be 
gone, and the cor-munity as a whole 
would suffer. 

In one of these new centres, however, 
it is comparatively easy to obviate these 
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Yorkship Village is the first American Garden City. The houses, churches, stores and public buildings are all Colonial—the best of our American styles. 
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Although there are only twenty-seven basic 

plans, there is no monotony in the build- 

ings, for they have been grouped in many 
different combinations. 


difficulties. The whole population 
has an opportunity for productive 
work in the factories or shipyards 
that called the community into ex- 
istence. The supplying of all the 
needs can be made a community 
affair from the first and the amuse- 
ment houses can be centred where 
they are of greatest value. The 
school and the post-office can readily 
take their rightful place in the life 
of the people. But this is a matter 
which the citizens of each of the 
new communities will have to work 
out for themselves and in. their 
own ways. 

One feature of the program 
which differs from the usual 
method of city development is 
to make the most of every natural 
advantage possessed by the chosen 
site. Instead of the usual rec- 
tangular dead-level treatment accorded 
new “additions,”’ the landscapists, archi- 
tects and engineers will combine to make 
a study of its possibilities in use and 
beauty. Sloping effects will be retained, 
graceful curves will be established, vistas 
of greenery in which homes are em- 
bowered will be made, houses that com- 
bine beauty with utility will be built, 
and each will be planned with reference 
to the group to which it belongs. It is 
no wonder that the practical idealists 
who have been gathered together for this 
work are most enthusiastic over the 
opportunities to bring into existence the 
ideals of their profession. Even the 
fact that in most cases there are severe 
limitations—unfortunate sites, too great 
congestion, factory environments—does 
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rule which will have important effects 
in making our cities more beautiful 
is that with reference to the laying 
out of streets. The city planners be- 
lieve that in the average street in resi- 
dential sections too much space is given 
to the roadway and too little to places 
for grass and trees to grow. So they 
have adopted this general plan: 

For a forty-foot street there is to 
be a roadway of twenty feet, a grass 
plot of five feet and six inches, and a 
concrete walk of three feet and six 
inches, witha foot of grass at the edge; 
for a sixty-foot street, a roadway forty 
feet wide, a grass plot eight feet, six 
inches wide and a concrete sidewalk 
four feet and six inches wide. 

The financial problems in connection 
with this great housing project have 





Everyone seeing the plans of thts vttlage 

remarks on the universal harmony and 

good taste of the architecture. This is only 
one of the many very attractive spots. 





not prevent them from going to their 
tasks with a happy determination to re- 
veal to the American people the needless 
ugliness of our towns and cities, some- 
times even under state building projects 
as exemplified in the “Race Suicide 
Row”’ of houses recently built in a Massa- 
chusetts city. 

A dozen important building projects 
are already under way. One is in 
Maine, another in California and others 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia. In general, the policy is 
to select local experts in architecture, 
landscaping and engineering to carry out 
the plans formulated by the experts at 
Washington headquarters. One general 


been worked out inafar-seeing way. When 
the Government agents propose to the 
local authorities that a million dollars is 
to be spent in building houses the first 
question asked is whether the new build- 


ings are to be tax exempt. The Housing 
Bureau has organized a_ corporation 
through which it works and this corpora- 
tion has the same financial responsibili- 
ties as any other. It pays taxes and 
street and sewer assessments, exactly the 
same as a private property owner. Con- 
sequently it helps to add to the tax- 
able value of every community where it 
carries out a building project. 

The Bureau, however, does not expect 
to keep these houses always in its posses- 
sion. It plans that as soon as possible 
they shall come into (Continued on pag’ 395) 















































bt live proof of the pudding is in the 


eating,’’ Miss Readers’ Service be- 
lieves, and so instead of talking 
about the Service Department this month 
she is going to devote a good share of the 
space allotted to her department in show- 
ing pictures of a real “job” that was done 
for a reader of the magazine who came 
io her for help on a planting problem. 
This gentleman bought a lot in a suburb 
of New York City and sent Miss Read- 
ers’ Service the plans for his house which 
was to be of brick and stucco construc- 
tion. As may be seen by the sketch 
above, the rooms are well arranged. 
The house faces south, giving a south- 
east exposure for the dining-room and 
a west view across the lawn for the 
porch. This lawn, by the way, is several 
feet longer in real life than it is on the 
plan. The double perpendicular lines which 
will be noticed at each side of the lawn in- 
dicate that a section has been omitted 
in making the drawing for reproduction. 
To the south, in front of the house, 
has been laid out a little sunken garden, 
with a sundial in the centre. Flower 
borders and a garden seat under the 
maple tree make this a charming spot 
which in the next year or two will be 
quite enclosed by the arbor vitae hedge 
surrounding it. On the plan, brick paths 
are indicated, but as will be seen in the 
illustrations, bluestone broken flags have 
been substituted. This material, while 


it does not, perhaps, tie the house and 
garden so closely together as would the 
brick, lends an air of informality to the 
garden which is by no means displeasing. 

The problem of the driveway is one 
which presented considerable difficulty 





A garden plan which gives a delightful vista from every window in the house. 


At Your Service 


How One Man Availed Himself of an Opportunity and Profited Thereby 


both to the owner and to our landscape 
architect. The owner wished a circular 
drive with a turn-around on the east side 
of the house, but it was impossible to get 
this in, allowing a sufficient diameter for 
large cars to turn. The landscape ar- 
chitect solved the problem as shown on 
the sketch, but the curve of the drive was 
not altogether satisfactory to anybody. 
So the owner settled the question by 
purchasing an additional twenty-five feet 
of land on the south side of his property, 
thereby accommodating a turn-around as 
shown in the picture at the bottom of 
page 383. This makes a more convenient 
approach to both house and garage, and 
the lawn space which is sacrificed by 
the arrangement is of little consequence 
in view of the fact that a large living 
lawn is available on the west side of 
the house. 

Because of the additional land acquired 
on the south it was possible to increase 
the width of the terrace between the 
house and the garden and build a stone 
retaining wall-which forms the northern 
boundary of the garden. This will make 
a delightful background for hollyhocks 
and other tall flowers, and will be far 
easier to care for than sod. 

The lawn to the west is purposely left 
open to provide a vista from the porch 
and living-room. Tall, medium and small 
shrubs are grouped around the edges, and 
there is a splendid opportunity here for 
informal flower borders and early spring 
blooms. 

On the north, connecting with the 
service portion of the house, is a drying 
yard, enclosed by an arbor vitae hedge. 
This is accessible to kitchen, laundry, 
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garage and driveway, the tradesmen’s en- 
trance being placed here also. An attrac- 
tive grouping of shrubs at the southeast 
corner of the house gives a pleasing out- 
look from the dining-room and at the same 
time softens the lines of the angle be- 
tween the main portion of the house and 
the garage wing. 

The shrubs indicated on the plan for the 
east lawn have not yet been put in, but 
a few trees have been established which 
in time will shade the driveway and con- 
stitute besides a delightful landscape 
feature. There were no trees on the 
place when the land was purchased, all 
these that show in the pictures having 
been planted by the owner. 

It is, of course, difficult to get an idea 
of the detailed planting from these illus- 
trations, both because the pictures are 
greatly reduced in size for reproduction 
and because the planting has been done 
so short a time that the specimens have 
had very little opportunity to grow. To 
the eye of one who knows gardens, how- 
ever, it will be evident that this layout 
shows promise of developing into a thor- 
oughly pleasing and harmonious setting 
for a tasteful home. 

Miss Readers’ Service believes that 
there are a great many subscribers to 
Tue House BEAUTIFUL who would like to 
have their grounds planned out for them 
this way, but perhaps they don’t know 
about the Service Department or else 
they hesitate to write for help because 
they feel they are asking too much. If 
they realized what pleasure and satisfac- 
tion Miss Readers’ Service gets out of a 
piece of work of this kind they wouldn't 
hesitate a minute longer. 
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The two pictures above show 


respectively the house from the 
south, with the circular drive 
and the sunken garden, and a 
corner of the garden looking 
toward the south. The seat and 
the sundial are unduly prom- 


inent now, but when the flower 
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Looking from the circular drive across the terrace "ad the pe ike to 
the west lawn. 














beds and the arbor vitae hedge 
have grown up, they will assume 
their right proportions. Below 
are shown another view of the 
sunken garden, looking toward 
the house, and a glimpse up the 
path to the porch door. 

















The entrance front is easily distinguishable from the garden or living front. 


, It has a restraint and reserve which, without being forbidding, does not 
immediately take the visitor into its confidence as does the other side. 


The Residence of Mr. Frederic Culver in 
Hadlyme, Connecticut 


The plain white surfaces of the central or entrance 


. soneunag: CHARLES A. PLATT 
motif are in strong contrast with the texture of the 


; with the utmost care. Their great weight, in con- 
wall surfaces — made by shingles — this texture Architect trast with the house, will not be so apparent when 
having a similarity to that of a rough-cast plaster. 


the piazzas are covered like the terrace with vines. 
ee — 


The details of the pergola and terrace are worked out 
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Mr. Charles A. Platt, a architect of this house, has done many of the most distinguished houses built in this country in late years. 
His prototypes are Italian and Georgian; but he has also developed much of his work out of the earlier good examples of Colonial 
architecture. This house is probably one of his early and more simple ones and shows clearly the Italian influence in its low roof with 
wide projections and its relation of openings and wall surfaces. Being a painter and etcher, as well as a designer of houses and 


gardens, Mr. Platt has a great advantage over most architects of talent and training. As in all bis work, he takes advantage here of 
all local opportunities to place his building most effectively, both from the point of view of the observer and the occupants of the house. 
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A Christmas Without Waste 


Inexpensive Gifts and Simple Dinners Bring Just as Much Real Happiness as Expense Presents and Menus 


By 


HAT shall we do for Christmas this year? 

“Christmas! Oh dear! | can’t bear to 

think of it!’’ | heard a friend say a day 

or two ago. Surely it is discouraging. Anxiety, 

a heavy load of apprehension, the pull upon our 

heartstrings as we think of the dwindling Christ- 

mas table, and our conviction that we must not, 

in our preparations, spend much money or time 

so great is the imperative demand for both this 
present year. 

And yet—there are the “children,’’ young or 
old! And those of the family who are at home! 
And our friends; and also the necessity which we all must feel 
of buoying up our spirits as much as possible in every legiti- 
mate way and by every legitimate method. Surely the greatest 
help of all must be found on this day of all days when our own 
happiness is found by contributing to that of others. Oh, yes! 
We must do something for Christmas. But what shall this be? 

First of all, we must avoid waste. | have always felt my 
spirits sink to low-water mark when contemplating the so-called 
“Christmas stock”’ in cheap department stores or displayed on 
village counters. Such a collection of fragile, flimsy, useless 
toilet and fancy articles and toys; we all know them. Such a 
waste! And to realize that these particular collections are 
displayed to tempt those who have few pennies to spend makes 
it the more pitiful. And then the next higher grade—almost 
exactly as bad, in a different degree. 

But we must be constructive instead of destructive in our 
Christmas reflections. First of all, let us resolve to give the 


right thing—something that will please and fill a want. This 
particular year | would suggest that it also be useful. The 


children—bless them—must have their toys; but this year, let 
the number bestowed upon them be halved if not quartered. 
There is no greater waste than in the multiplicity of expensive 
and breakable toys loaded upon children at Christmas time, 
too numerous to be connected at all in memory with the giver, 
so elaborate as to stifle all inventive or imaginative faculty in 
the child. And the little ones often like simple toys so much 
better! I know a little maiden whose nursery is full of lovely 
playthings, but whose best-beloved possession is a small, shabby 
stuffed dog—costing perhaps ten cents. Therefore, in regard 
to the children, let the family get together and, by combination 
as to some needed or longed-for larger gift, and by elimination 
as to numbers and too great cost, reduce to a reasonable war 
basis even the children’s Christmas presents. 

Crown-ups may eliminate gifts entirely this year if they 
wish. Many prefer to. | should, however, suggest making 
the cost of the gift negligible and a joke, and keeping up the 
time-honored custom. Or, select useful articles; those things 
which are necessary, but will gain in sentiment and value from 
being bestowed instead of bought. For instance, make each 
of your masculines a shirt—| find these most welcome gifts— 
and your daughters or sisters some garment or accessory requir- 
ing some handwork, if you have sufficient time at your com- 
mand. If not, buy something they would otherwise have to 
buy; enough sentiment will surely attach itself to even a prac- 
tical article, selected with thought and bestowed with affection. 
| know a family who, one strenuous year, confined the cost of 
all their Christmas gifts to each other to a dollar spent by each; 
and the universal verdict was—never a jollier Christmas! 

And our friends! We can bargain with each other, of course, 
if we like it this way, and agree to omit all gifts; or, we can carry 
out even more simply the above idea, and exchange small 
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gifts which, even so, will fill a want or be of use. 
I want to lay stress on the idea that even a small 
article of negligible cost, if it exactly fills a want 
or “fits in” exactly right, is infinitely better at 
any time—and surely this present year—than a 
costly and beautiful gift which, admirable in it- 
self, is a perplexity to place or find use for. To 
illustrate: Last year, a set of glass jars to hold 
rice, coffee, etc., simple, straight up and down, 
roomy, with glass covers, from the ten-cent store, 
delighted a housekeeping friend and will be in 
constant use for years to come. A gray and blue 
“stone ware” jug with good lines and lovely 
soft colors, costing ten cents, is now a treasured possession of 
mine, equally valuable for holding cider in winter and wild 
flowers in summer. A pair of simple colonial glass candlesticks 
costing twenty cents a pair, adorns (literally) the dressing table 
of a friend. So you see that this “can be done!” 

A tumbler of jelly ora jar of preserves or pickles makes a welcome 
and surely a non-wasteful small gift. | plan a surplus—always— 
toward thisend. A Christmas wreath, a box of home-made candy 
—all of these make simple but welcome gifts and all are of use. 

In a crusade against waste | want this year to put in my 
protest against the too great elaboration of Christmas wrappings, 
as a waste of both time and money. We all know how long it 
takes and how much it costs to send all of our gifts dressed up in 
fine tissue paper covered with white wrapping, expensive fancy 
ribbons, Christmas card “stickers’’—the latter growing larger 
and more elaborate each year—and very likely a regular 
“Christmas card”’ in an envelope to match tucked in addition- 
ally. | think that the time has come to cut down this plain 
waste; and let us do it this year. Bundles may be attractively 
done up in red or white paper, baby ribbon or gilt cord,—we 
used gay red heavy worsted last year for many of our packages— 
letting the more expensive and elaborate garnishings have a rest. 

In regard to Christmas entertaining, this birthday of our 
Lord seems to be one of the days on which we must make our 
own families and our—perhaps lonely—friends welcome to our 
table. Let us plan our Christmas menus so that the cost of 
carrying them out may not be prohibitive—or even embarrass- 
ing. A Christmas dinner and supper may be so cunningly 
arranged that neither family nor guest may realize that the 
house-mother has not too.deeply dipped into her pocketbook. 
Let us use, as far as is possible, home products; let us dispense 
with costly “knick-knacks.”’ Visit the markets early and select 
as the main dish for the feast whichever costs less at the time: 
turkey, chicken or goose. Fowl, “pot-roasted” or stuffed and 
steamed, finely cooked and garnished, will serve perfectly ac- 
ceptably as “chicken!” If all seem prohibitive how about a 
fine roast of pork with a big dish of apple sauce to-gild it? | 
know of no more delicious combination. Arrange a “hearty” 
soup to save the expensive meat. 

The following menu might be suggested: 

Potato Soup 
Roast Pork, Turkey, Goose or Fowl 
Garnish of hominy croquettes with a lump of jelly in a depression in each 
Apple or Cranberry Sauce 
Mashed Potato Piquante (add a little grated cheese to mashed potato, put 
more over the top and brown in a hot oven) 
Escalloped Onion in Cream Sauce 
Baked Squash (pare, cut in squares and baste while baking with melted butter 
substitute and syrup) 
Celery 
Concordia Salad (shredded cabbage, broken nut meats home gathered and dried, 
minced apple, and a nice boiled dressing) 
Dessert, Camouflaged Steamed Christmas Pudding 
Molasses Peanut Taffy Grape Acorns 
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ver prettily, and plan a 
chafing dish “hearty.” 

A suggestion for such 
a supper might be as 
follows: 


Eggs (scrambled with bits of 
sausage or with any variety of 
cheese or tomato 
rarebit) 

Toast (made on the table) 
Marmalade and Crackers 
Pies (these the main feature of 
the feast) Cheese 
Fruit, Cider or Cocoa 

Plan to serve the sup- 
per after the evening’s 
chat, cards, or games— 
not too late for the older 
children, but when there 
is nothing coming after 
to prevent that delight- 
ful, lingering, intimate 
talk so pleasant to en- 
joy at the time and so 
precious to remember. 
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It is a pleasant and hospitable custom to plan for a simple “ready-made” supper for our friends on Christmas night. 
The utmost simplicity both as to menus and serving should be observed. 


Nothing will bring our soldiers “over there” so much pleasure as to know that we “at home” are celebrating Christmas 
Day as usual. The stars used as decorations will have a double significance thts vear. 








This will be found to él 
be an inexpensive but § 
most delicious dinner. 
Omit the salad course if 
you wish. The Christ- 
mas-tree decoration will 
give an added charm. 
It is a pleasant and 
hospitable custom to 
plan for Christmas night 
a simple “ ready-made”’ 
supper and invite in two 
or three friends. In ar- 
ranging this | would 
suggest the utmost sim- 
plicity both as to the 
menu and method of 
serving. In fact, as to 
the latter, no service is 
the keynote. Put plates 
and doilies at the corners 
of the table, arrange sil- 
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INCE the war lifted the bandage from 
S the eyes of mankind and allowed us 
all to see that which was the founda- 
tion of modern German “ Kultur,” much 
has been said and written of the intrinsic 
brutality and insincerity, the cruelty and 
indecency, of most of the output that 
spread over the world under that banner, 
that “ Kultur” which was the trade mark, 
or shall we call it “brand,’’ by which the 
German people considered itself divinely 
appointed to rule the world. But in spite 
of all that has been said and written there 
are still many evidences of Kultur having 
struck root in our own country, particu- 
larly in places where it is so well disguised, 
in forms not suspected by the general pub- 
lic, that it is difficult to dig it out. 

The development of the arts and crafts 
in the United States, in the past few years, 
has been so rapid that much dross has in- 
evitably crept in with the seed of real 
progress along these lines, notably in the 
field of applied design in all its ramifica- 
tions. Our schools, of all sorts, have 
widely catered to the demand for in- 
struction in the manual arts, and much 
that is of enduring value to our country 
has been instilled into the minds of its 
citizens by thts means. But along with 
what is good, in this later development of 


German Kultur and American Art 


The Illustrations Were Taken from Pages of Some of the 
Best Known and Esteemed of Modern German Art Periodicals 


By LAURA SHELBY LEE 


the arts and crafts, there is also a mass of 
inferior stuff which is, as yet, not recog- 
nized as such in popular estimation. And 
it is in the mazes of that field that Kultur 
still flourishes among us and poisons the 
native good taste of the American public, 
a good taste which is our rightful heritage 
from the people who founded our republic 
and whose own high standards in the arts 
and crafts have been handed down to us 
in their architecture, furniture, silver, 


brass, and iron work, pottery, weaving, 

and countless other industries of which 

examples have survived to our day. 
There is a wave of indignation sweeping 





Wood carvings 
showing general 
savage ideas of de- 
sign. It would 
seem that this is 
just ugliness for the 
sake of ugliness. 


A close comparison 
of the fountain with 
any pure Gothic de- 
sign will prove that 
the fountain resem- 
bles the Gothic as a 
monkey resembles a 
man 


This drawing-room 
gives a strong feel- 
ing of disharmony 
and strife. Again 
we find the note of 
deformity. 








over our land now, washing out as much 
as it can reach of that fetid growth, which 
is what Kultur means to most civilized 
and thinking people today, and among the 
first things to be condemned to the cleans- 
ing flood is the German language, the 
medium through which Kultur was largely 
spread. Now the German language may 
be compared to a gun; in both cases the 
danger depends on whether or not the 
weapon is loaded. What would we think 
of a person who, to avoid danger, got rid 
of the gun, first putting the ammunition 
in the stove? Yet that is just what an 
excellent “hired-girl’’ of ours did one day! 
My revolver frightened her so that she 
took it out of the house and hid it behind 
the barn (it was never kept loaded), but 
she first emptied a partly filled box of car- 
tridges into a vase on the parlor mantel- 
piece. That vase was needed for flowers 
next day, so she threw the contents 
(which she considered both useless and 
innocent since the revolver was out of the 
way), into the open fireplace where a 
cheery, early autumn blaze was making 


“its first appearance. 


The result was a series of explosions 
which sent the family skurrying into the 
great outdoors, and the maid into hys- 
terics. And as no one knew how many 
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The sideboard is of such an obvious medley of 
types that it 1s not necessary to do more than 
point out the danger of following such examples. 


cartridges had been thrown into the fire- 
place, we dared not enter that room till 
the fire had quite gone out and the ashes 
were cold, sometime the following day. 
All during the interval an occasional shot 
would ring out when the fire reached some 
cartridge that had fallen far back among 
the deeper ashes and had not exploded till 
the heat penetrated to its lair. When we 
finally ventured in to view the scene, 
there were several shot imbedded in the 
floor, more shot in the walls, a furrow 
ploughed across the table, and one picture 
smashed to atoms. If the first cartridge 
to explode had not sent its shot into the 
floor near the hearth, and if we had not 
all fled at that warning, some of us might 
have been killed and others probably in- 
jured as the result of the peculiar reason- 
ing of our “hired girl.” 

The average point of view in this coun- 
try today, regarding the German lan- 
guage, seems remarkably like that hired 
girl’s ideas about the revolver! We are 
with commendable zeal getting rid of the 
German-language study in our schools, 
but we seem to be keeping, for further 
mischief, much of the material it was 
loaded with. To those of us who have 
studied the arts and crafts, the inroads 
which German Kultur has made in our 
own popular conception of those things is 
appalling; but unhappily very few of us 
have the chance to study the subject 
thoroughly enough to recognize “the 
trail of the serpent’’ wherever we see it, 


and it is therefore allowed to remain, 
almost unchallenged, in the most vital 


and intimate of our institutions, in our 
schools where it is still being taught in the 
guise of “Art,” and in our homes where it 
has crept in in countless forms of furnish- 
ing and decoration. In many of our 
schools the work turned out by classes in 
the manual arts, etc., is so closely pat- 
terned on modern German designs as to 
be at once apparent to those who care to 
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look into this subject, and more indica- 
tive still is the fact that these classes are 
still being so largely taught by people of 
German origin, who, whatever their loy- 
alty to this the country of their adoption, 
are nevertheless so deeply dyed in the 
conceptions which Kultur imposed on 
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There 1s a narrow pinched effect of wall treat- 
ment, and the head over the fire-opening is both 
inappropriate and unpleasant. 


their early training that they cannot get 
rid all at once (if ever!) of their belief in 
its superiority in the field of art. 

It is impossible in the space of one 
article to give much of the mass of evi- 
dence which proves our contentions, but 
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if our readers will study the illustrations 
here, and note their special characteris- 
tics, and then study many of the tenden- 
cies in work turned out in our country 
today under the general terms of “arts 
and crafts,” it will not be hard to prove 
our point or show Kultur’s influence on 
these fields. The accompanying illustra- 
tions are from photographs taken from 
pages of some of the best known and 
highly esteemed (?) of modern German 
art periodicals, numbers of which (up to 
the period of our own entry into the war) 
were regularly taken by our best public 
libraries, and the bound volumes of which 
are still treasured on their shelves and 
spoken of with great respect by their cus- 
todians. They are typical examples of 


Modern German architecture and interior 
and exterior decoration, which includes 
most of the arts and crafts, and they were 
selected almost at random, from the pages 
of the many and various German maga- 
zines referred to above, from among a 
mass of other matter showing the same 








From an exhibition by a well-known arts and 
crafts workshop in Germany. 





: of beauty in the designs. 
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general characteristics. They all prove 
that modern German Kultur is as hideous 
and brutal in the field of art as it is in its 
militarism and they will serve to point 
out, to anyone who cares to look, how 
thoroughly this hideous version of art has 
got itself intrenched in our own country 
and is accepted here without question, 
and even with apparent pleasure by count- 
less good thorough-going 
Americans who would be 
horrified indeed if they 
realized what had _ been 
“put over on them!” 
Take the illustration of 
a fountain. The resem- 
blance to Gothic architec- 
tural forms is real enough 
in this fountain to be mis- 
leading to many, but a 
close comparison of this 
picture with any pure 
Gothic designs will prove 
this fountain resembles 
the Gothic as a monkey 
resembles a man. Note 


the lack of symmetry in 
the angles and curves, the 
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Not a suggestion of harmony in the entire room! 





it in its upward journey. 


lack of purpose in any 
part of the design (shown 
by the abrupt changes 
of direction in the lines 
of the composition), the 
brutal heaviness of the 
carving, the inadequate 
size of the water basins 
compared to the details 
of the rest of the struc- 
ture, the suggestion of 
“Gobolink”’ in every pro- 
portion. Try a blot of 
ink on a sheet of white 
paper, fold the paper 
with the blot inside and 
smooth it down, tospread 
the ink as chance wills; 
then open the page and 
you will have a clue to 
much so-called original 
German design. 

It cannot be too 
repeated that the 
mans have never 
originators in the true 
sense of the word. They 
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have used the material 
they found ready-made 
in the world about them, 
mostly stealing it from their neighbors (as 
they stole Belgium), and spoiling most of 
what they thus appropriated by distorting 
and disfiguring it, by adding that touch of 
deformity which nearly always marks their 
art, to suit their own degraded taste—even 
as they degraded the inventions which they 
took from their more advanced and civilized 
neighbors, by putting them to foul uses. 





l (?) objects, designed by high-school students in America, show 


traces of German Kultur. 


All nations have of course copied from those about them and 
from what was best in the history of the past, and in our climb 
from savagery to civilization most races have enhanced what they 
thus borrowed, and improved it in adapting it to their own needs 
and uses, deliberately taking only what was best and most beau- 
tiful and discarding the rest. The Germans alone, among the so- 
called civilized modern races, have copied and adapted types of art 
which the rest of the civilized world was content to leave behind 
Their Kultur has taken much of its 
material, in the latter period of its “artistic’’ development, from 
the savage peoples of the globe, from the less highly developed 





Every line of this room is eloquent of bad taste. 


tribes of Africa, from the Esquimos of 
the Northwest of our own continent 
(whose own art was originally inspired by 
one of the most fearful forms of Nature- 
devil worship ever conceived), and also 
from monuments of barbarous or semi- 
barbarous peoples long vanished from the 
earth, like the Aztecs, and the builders of 
the so-called buried temples of Ceylon. 
All those races had, 
the foundation of their 
art, a cruel form of re- 
ligion, which, starting 
perhaps in a relatively 
pure form of sun-worship, 
degenerated, as their re- 
maining monuments show, 
into a terrible and de- 
graded form of devil-wor- 
ship with all the attend- 
ant horrors of human 
sacrifice, etc. It is that 
type, out of the whole 
art of the world, which 
modern Germany has 
chosen perhaps most wide- 
ly tocopy, and far fromim- 
proving (Continued on page 39: ) 
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Winter Canning Adventures 


By CAROLINE G. PEELER 


WOMAN who has canned all summer will not let her mind 
A sleep because winter is here. When there is a prospect 
of being stormbound for several days, we recall the 
bottled juices waiting to be brought out for jelly making over 
the fire that is cosy on just such a day. Who can forget the 
taste of the last scrapings of fresh jelly from the pot? Jelly 
stored six months can never approach it for flavor. 

Just a word to those who have no fruit juices on hand. Next 
summer, when pushed for time with the rush of ripening fruit 
and vegetables, bottle the fruit juices. The hot strained juices 
of the berries, peach, grape, quince and apple need only be 
sterilized for ten minutes. They need not a grain of sugar. 
As long as the rubber remains intact, these juices await your 
convenience in jelly making; a year hence, or during a year 
when fruit is scarce these juices become a veritable gold mine. 

This method means a considerable saving in jelly glasses, 
paraffin and storage. For a medium-sized family several dozen 
glasses can be made to swing around the circle over and over, a 
few working all the time instead of many a short time and others 
standing idle for months. The city woman can buy these juices 

m the country woman and make her own jelly. This will 

ve pleasure and profit to both, and it takes no mathematica: 
mind to figure out that many hours can be saved by this division 
of labor. A crate of berries can be “juiced”’ and bottled single- 
handed in a few hours, while making this up into jelly imme- 
diately would bring a protest from feet and back and body. 
You tell your neighbor that you started making jelly at eight 
o'clock and never finished until supper time, and that right in 
the midst of it the calf got into the garden and your jelly boiled 
over everything while you circumnavigated. 

Now we will take stock of our jars that have been emptied by 
the hungry family. These are mobilized on the kitchen table 
to be ready for General Conservation and their turn at rotation. 
We borrow this word from the farmer, whose “ rotation of crops” 
is second nature; to the canner, it saves many a dollar. 

There is no lack of material, in spite of the bleakness outside. 
The cellar and barn caches are full of possibilities. It is said 
that after the “turn of the year’’ sleeping vegetation stirs for 
the awakening at the call of spring. There are pumpkins to 
can for pie in July, as in August we canned peaches for cobbler 
in December. Parsnips are sweetest now, so a dozen jars for 
them. Sweet potatoes do not store well; a bruise means decay. 
Fill plenty of jars with these to make baked sweet potatoes, 
using molasses for the caramel. Stored onions will sprout, 
and the resultant sweetness ruins the onion for cooking pur- 
poses. Nip this ambitious onion in the bud by slicing it thinly 
and drying on the range shelf or steam radiator. When dry 
enough to rattle, powder finely and bottle for flavoring, or for 
sale. Celery can be dried and powdered or canned. 

A real confection called ‘““Apple Flakes”’ can be made from the 
apple bin. The spiciest apples are sliced; a half cup of sugar 
added to each quart and tossed about until evenly distributed. 
By adding this granulated sugar to the prepared apple tissue, 


enough moisture is liberated to dissolve it quickly, and the sugar 
acts in the same way as the cold dip upon flavor and color of 
the finished product. Dry thoroughly. Grimes’ Golden, 
Jonathan and Winesap are the best, and each flavor will be 
distinct. Grind the dried apple and compress in a baking- 
powder tin; sift with powdered sugar and wrap in wax paper. 

In a recently written article it was suggested that we make 
these apple sweets for the soldiers.* Men in the trenches are 
begging for fruit, not as a luxury but as a source of fruit sugar 
and acids for the balance of ration. 

[he Southern woman should can the windfall oranges, as they 
are not marketable. Oranges are a luxury in the north, but 
they need not be if plenty of canned ones are put on the market. 
Nothing takes the place of orange juice for the sick, and babies 
and well people need it, too. 

The orange pectin should be a salable article. Where oranges 
or grapefruit are plentiful this pectin is easily made. Pectin is 
used as a foundation in making jellies from juices which will 
not “jell” readily on account of the absence of pectin bodies, 
such as pineapple, rhubarb mint, and cherry. The white por- 
tion of the orange is without taste but rich in pectin, so the full 
flavor of the non-pectin fruit remains. No special heat is re- 
quired for drying, the inner white rind being spread on plates 
in ordinary room temperature. When dried, grind and bottle. 

In the art of “drying juices”’ there must be some woman who 
can experiment with dried orange juice. Tomato water can 
be so dried that it will roll up in a sheet like parchment, to be 
tucked under the arm and walked away with. 

“Bean porridge hot; 
Bean porridge cold; 
Bean porridge in the pot, 
Nine days eld.” 

In New England’s early days woodcutters went to the big 
woods with bean porridge hung across their shoulders: beans 
cooked to a thick mush and frozen in bowls. In each bowl a 
string was frozen which served as a lifter. By the campfire the 
frozen beans were again made into porridge. 

The pea sausage, which did such good service for the German 
troops in the Franco-Prussian war, was invented by a cook, and 
the German Government bought the secret of its preparation. 
It was found to be invaluable when used in the absence of a 
camp kitchen. The split pea is especially adapted for making 
dried powdered soup. The fireless cooker develops the delicate 
flavor by long, slow cooking. 

Once started upon her adventures, an ingenious woman can 
develop many ways to save food. The very thought of manu- 
facturing some article that the world needs will act upon the 
imagination as a powerful stimulant. As Dr. Cabot so aptly 
says: “Under the Divine pressure of necessity she becomes 
inventive as well as competent.” 

Peary discovered one Pole. If our eyes are keen enough, a 
whole stack awaits our discovery. 

*W. P. James, Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Illinois, Cir- 
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By HELEN IRENE WEED 








The Man at the Front and the Woman at Home Are Equally Important In Our Great American Army 


ISTORY is being made at a double quick pace these 

days! Asa result of the United States entering the 

War, a chapter is being put in among the many pages 

of dark ugliness, that we shall be proud and anxious for those 
of the next generation to read. 

It may be difficult for us who have to stay at home, thereby 
losing the inward thrill and the outward glory and the deep 
satisfaction of offering one’s all tothe cause. Three times a day, 
however, a golden opportunity is ours in the feeding of our family. 
So long as the privilege of choice is ours, we may feed them 
wisely and well, and thereby enable each one of them to start 
and continue the day on a firm efficiency basis of health. Every 
particle of food must count, for over yonder little young things 
die just because they haven’t that particle of food to keep 
them alive just that much longer. Such is to be the main issue 
of our conservation program the coming year, aside from the 
necessary care in the manipulation of our sugar allowance. 
[he value of grains and crumbs cannot be misunderstood, for 
a mouthful saved here means a mouthful over there, and in the 
terms of sugar a lolly-pop or a piece of frosted cake here means 
a sugar bun to those tortured souls across the sea. 

There are several groups of foods from which to choose if we are 
to maintain perfect health, and it is an easy matter to choose 
from these groups with a patriotic mind. Each class has a 
specific duty to perform within our body so that representatives 
from each are necessary to insure a perfect running whole. 
[he day should include several representatives from the large 
and important class of fruits and vegetables, for foods from this 
group give our bodies needed acids, mineral salts and bulk with 
which to stimulate the digestive processes. Our patriotic oppor- 
tunity can be met when selecting from this immense class of 
foods by using first, the fresh and perishable fruits and vege- 
tables. When these are scarce or prohibitive in price, we then 
have our stores of dried and canned vege- 


In order to do our daily work we must have material in our 
bodies which will furnish heat and energy—sort of a human 
coal for our human furnaces. This material is obtainable from 
three groups of food widely different in character, but similar in 
their action in our bodies. One group of these energy and fuel 
providers is that of the cereals and the flours, and materials made 
from them such as breads, desserts and cakes. If we use one- 
fourth to one-third of a wheat substitute in baking, from breads 
to simple unfrosted cakes, we are doing our bit as the govern- 
ment is urging in this corner of the day. 

The sweets are excellent forms of fuel providers, hence the 
very reason we should be sparing in our indulgence in this com- 
modity for the sake of our men, especially through the cold 
weather. They need more of the fuel foods through the chill 
winter months than we who have comfortably heated homes. 
Sugar in the granular state is the only form that is suitable for 
transportation, therefore our opportunity to help is to substi- 
tute wherever possible, using molasses, corn syrups, honey, 
maple syrups, raisins, dates, figs and dried fruits. Every grain 
of sugar that we do use must do the duty of two grains in our 
pre-War days. 

Another fuel food, emphasized especially in the colder months, 
is the fat. There are numerous different kinds of fats, but 
again the item of transportation looms up, for all fats are not 
easily sent across. If we stay-at-homes employ the vegetable 
fats, thereby liberating the animal fats, we are utilizing one 
more chance to help. The nut, corn and cottonseed oils are excel- 
lent shortening agents and we should restrict ourselves to their 
use entirely. When we are using meat that has the weest bit 
of fat upon it, that must be tried out; then and only then should 
we be using the animal fat for our cooking. If we are fortunate 
enough to live in a dairy state, our butter consumption for table 
use will be restricted only by the local price; but here again we 

must give those young children of ours 


tables, which we had foresight and pa- 
triotism enough to put away in the sum- 
mer time. We can use an extra potato 
instead of an extra slice of bread and 
thereby do a little bit towards liberating 
that much more wheat. 

Our bedies, as good buildings, have to 
have their tissues repaired. This repair- 
ing is done from day to day by the meats 
or meat substitutes, which we employ. 
Milk is a strong candidate for service in 
this list, and we must remember that re- 
gardless of the price that we have to pay 
for that milk, it is a cheap food. When 
there are children in the home they should 
nave their daily quart apiece. The heavy 
cuts of beef, pork and mutton should be 
reserved for the armies overseas. An 
indulgence in these more than once a 
week is not in the line of patriotism 
when it is so easy to substitute fish, eggs, 
fowl, cheese, peas, beans and nuts. 


OUR WINTER’S FOOD PROGRAM 


Let us include foods from the three great food 
families in our diet every day: 
1. Fruits and vegetables 
2. Meats and meat substitutes 
3- Fuel and energy providers 
a. Cereals and’fours 
b. Sugars and substitutes 
c. Fats 
Emphasize milk in our diets regardless of 
price, especially where there are children in 
the family. 
Use the fresh and perishable vegetables first. 
Use one-quarter to one-third substitute in 
wheat mixtures. 
Eat an extra potato instead of an extra slice 
of bread. 
Use beef, mutton and pork products but once 
a week, using milk, eggs, fowl, beans, peas, 
nuts, cheese and fish instead. 
Keep most rigidly to our daily allowance of 
sugar, of I oz. per person. 
Use vegetable oils instead of the transportable 
animal fats. 
Save every crumb and make it do double the 
work it did before the war. 
Above all tackle our task cheerfully and find 
the glory that is hidden therein, thereby putting 
ourselves on a war basis! 
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all the butter that they can reasonably 
eat even if the price should be high. It 
contains the life-giving substance of the 
fat of the milk. Our total fat consump- 
tion per day should not exceed three 
ounces per person at the outside. 

Such a program of patriotic eating in- 
volves a little time and systematic plan- 
ning, for it is putting our food program 
on a scientific basis. But we will have a 
better nourished family to greet our soldier 
boy when he returns, and we may feel 
that we have a rightful place along by 
his side, in sharing the honors of the well- 
deserved Victory, for we have fought side 
by side in this great battle. 

Let us make greater efforts than ever to 
hunt for every nook and cranny for an op- 
portunity to do our patriotic utmost—an 
opportunity that is written on every piece 
of coal, every scrap of clothing and 
every crumb of food. 
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Radiator Obtrusiveness 
Solved With Our 
Decorative Metal Grilles 


consider for a moment having the 
machinery of your heating system in the 
form of radiators, always in insistent prom- 
inence? 
Let us suggest ways of obscuring them with 
decorative metal grilles. 
Ways that easily convert the objectionable 
into the desirable. Ways that turn the ugly 
into the harmonious. Send for Catalog 66-A. 


‘“*THE BEAUT-I-ATOR’”’ 


The ‘‘Beaut-i-ator” is a portable all metal Radiator Enclosure. You siwply place 
it over your radiator. Nothing to put together. Nothing to fasten. No outside 
help needed. Instantly removable. Ask for the “ Beaut-i-ator’” Booklet, when 
you ask for Booklet No. 66-A. 


© TUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
New YORK 














































ANSWERS ALL 
GARDENING 
QUESTIONS 


Everything you want to know about grow- 
ing vegetables and flowers. 

How to plant, when to plant and the 
kinds to plant, including all worth-while 
novelties. 

Special cultural directions by famous au- 
thorities on growing vegetables and flowers. 

Sent free to any one mentioning this pub- 
lication. 


















HENRY A. DREER 


714-16 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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KOHLER 


Also MEANS A BATHTUB 


Kohler achievement finds its high- 
est expression in the Viceroy Bathtub, 
the inviting built-in tub you see in 
the great hotels and better homes. 


As you revel in its luxury you are 
keenly alive to the sharp contrast 
between Kohler comfort and the 
wooden tub of childhood days. 


And, could you but witness the mak- 
ing of this bathtub in a great com- 
munity factory, your respect for 
Kohler quality would be still greater 
than ever. 


You would readily become imbued 
with the spirit by which Kohler sig- 
nifies not only a bathtub and a host 
of kindred products, but also an idea, 
an ideal, a town, an institution, a 
spirit of achievement. 


The famous enamel which graces the 
Viceroy Bathtub apparels every 
Kohler product, whether for the 
home or commercial building. 

A really interesting book pictures and 
describes the Kohler method and the 
Kohler line—the outcome of forty- 
five years’ unceasing endeavor. May 
we send it to you with our compli- 
ments? 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 



















































MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
































Substitute an emery and it will grind your 


knives. 


With a fan attached tt becomes a breeze maker 


for summer time. 
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Attach a cloth buffing wheel, and you have a sil- 
ver polisher. 


Electricity in the Home 


WAR-TIME ADVENTURES OF THE HOUSEHOLD MOTOR 


How We Keep Our Electric Motor on the Job to Take the Place of the Vanished Maid 


HE first person who called upon us 

after we moved into the neighborhood 

where we now live was the young 
woman who lives two doors away. Quite 
naively she confessed to us that she had 
been watching the efforts of the moving 
men in trying to squeeze our electric 
washing-machine through a door space 
just about one inch narrower than the 
machine, and that some days later she had 
noticed hanging on the line two pairs of 
blankets, an automobile robe and two 
small rag rugs. 

“Now what I want to know,” she said, 
with a smile that disarmed any suspicion of 
prying curiosity on her part, “‘is whether those 
blankets and rugs and that robe were washed 
in that electric washing-machine? The blan- 
kets looked so soft and fleecy and the rugs so 
fresh and clean, that I immediately thought 
of your electric washer, and wondered if you 
had washed them by hand or used the machine.” 

We tingled with pride at that, of course. 
A housewife never puts out a line of clean, 
white clothes but that she hopes her neighbors 
will take note and marvel at them and at her 
housekeeping ability. And we certainly did 
feel particularly proud of those blankets and 
rugs. So we told our new neighbor the story 
behind the clean blankets and rugs which she 
had seen swinging on the line. 

In the care-free, thoughtless days when one 
could get a good washerwoman to come regu- 
larly once a week for a dollar and a half a 
day, plus carfare and lunch, we gave but 
little thought to the washing. Neither were 
we especially concerned when all of a sudden 
one day the rate went up to a dollar seventy- 
five. When it went up to two dollars, though, 
and liable to go to two and a half because of 
keen competition for the woman’s services, 
that was “something else again’ as Mr. 
Perlmutter would have said. 

That was when we declared our independ- 
ence and bought an electric washing-machine. 
It was satisfactory from the very beginning— 
it did our regular washing in less time and 
with better results. But as the call to house- 
wives to conserve and to make fullest possible 
use of every bit of equipment became more 
insistent, we found ourselves trying out the 
washer in ways we had never dreamed of be- 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 











Here ts the sewing-machine motor at its regular jobh— 
the other pictures show tts versatility. 


fore. We began to realize that the little 
motor which drove that washer would have 
to help in its own small way to keep the home 
wheels turning. 

I will not insist that it was not without a 
considerable amount of trepidation that we 
entrusted our first two pairs of expensive 
blankets to the mercy of the washer. We 
used lukewarm water poured over a small 
quantity of a commercial flaked soap, and 
turned on the current for fifteen minutes. 
Then we pressed the soapy water out of the 
blankets and allowed some clear lukewarm 
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It not only does tts duty by the rugs and carpets 
but goes over the kitchen linoleum and stained 
floors daily. 
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water to run into the machine. The blank- 

ets were rinsed for about five minutes in 

this and then taken out and lightly pressed 
between the hands to remove the water. 

What is it that Robert Louis Stevenson 
said about clean, fresh clothes hanging out 
and blowing in the wind? Something to 
the effect that nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than to see his wife gathering in 
the clean, windswept garments from the line. 
I am sure nothing in a long time has given 
us as much pleasure as that day when we 
brought the lovely, soft, sweet-smelling 
blankets in and told ourselves that we had 
found another use for the already hard- 

working washing-machine motor. 

The next experiment we made was with the 
automobile robe—one of those plaid affairs. 
Again we used lukewarm water, but this time 
we used a white soap jelly and a little borax. 
The rag rugs in two of the bedrooms and in 
the bathroom also get periodical cleanings in 
the washing-machine. For these we use water 





‘which is almost hot, and then we rinse them 


in lukewarm water. Using the washing- 
machine in this way, for the rinsing as well 
as for the washing, is a splendid time saver, 
especially when washing things as bulky and 
hard .to rinse as blankets and rugs; and it 
means living up to our principle of getting 
the most possible out of our motor equipment. 

We succeeded so well in making the wash- 
ing-machine take care of its share and more of 
the war-time household work, that our brains 
—always active when it comes to devising 
labor-saving methods—turned to the electric 
cleaner and its various cleaning tools. ‘‘What 
else can we make it do for us?” we asked 
ourselves. 

It happens that we live near a corner where 
there is a great deal of automobile traffic and 
consequently we get a great deal of dust. 
So the little motor on the sweeper has to 
work hard to keep the house spick-and-span. 
It does valiant duty, of course, on the rugs 
and hall carpets. But you may be surprised 
to learn that it also goes over the kitchen 
floor linoleum every day and over the stained 
floors in the bedrooms, without scratching or 
marring, picking up the dust much more 
quickly and with less fuss than one could do it 
with mop and dust pan. (Continued on page goo) 
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The Greatest Landlord in America 
(Continued from page 381) 


the control or ownership of those who 
occupy them. In general the occupants will 
be permitted to buy the houses on a monthly 
rental instalment plan which will be fair to all 
concerned. 

It is significant that in carrying out this 
housing programme, we are but following the 
lead of Great Britain. Everyone has heard 
of the Garden Cities of England. Many of 
these were established by the Government for 
the benefit of the workers and apparently the 
half-billion dollars that have been spent for 
the purpose represents but a_ beginning. 
“English Labor,’’ writes Mr. Richard S. 
Childs, “‘has grasped the principle and sees 
the vision of a slumless and tenementless age. 
It is demanding that when the great armies 
flood back across the Channel, and the period 
of unemployment and readjustment sets in, 
the Government shall spend billions for no less 
than a million new dwellings to rehouse the 
working classes of England. Tory business 
men agree, for it will make English labor so 
efficient that England can conquer the com- 
mercial world. In America we are to have 
similar problems and we shall be fortunate if 
we also can adopt a similar program and carry 
it through.” 


The Possibilities of the Small 
Apartment 
(Continued from page 378) 


dresser front. The peasant plates on the 
shelves, and the simple centre cloth and flower 
arrangement are admirable. 

This room, unhampered with bric-a-brac or 
pictures on the walls, gives one a feeling of 
roominess and airiness, although the room it- 
self is not large. Lacking detail that catches 
the eye, one’s attention is centred on the 
simplicity that is so attractive. While it is 
true that furnishings, good in themselves and 
assembled with care and taste, give pleasure 
to the owner, still sometimes a complete lack 
of ornament is just as valuable in producing 
an equal delight. Needless to say the smaller 
the room, the more necessary to eliminate un- 
necessary detail, even of equipment. 

Who shall say that the possibilities of this 
apartment have not been carefully thought 
out and made the most of? To our mind this 
is one of the few small apartments that is 
really good in every detail. 


Hostess Houses and the Home 
Touch in Camp 


(Continued from page 375) 


mother and son had taken place she started to 
introduce her son to the hostess. 

“Oh, I know who she is,” interrupted the 
son. “She is from the Hostess House. The 
hostesses are the only persons who could bring 
my mother to the Rifle Range.” 

The Hostess House, because it has solved 
many of the soldiers’ social and personal re- 
lationships, has been one of the most appre- 
ciated institutions of our cantonments. _ Its 
homelike surroundings and influence have 
made our camps safer, the men finer, the 
visitors more protected and the atmosphere 
cleaner. It has strengthened the whole moral 
fibre of army life. 
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F you have had the pant to install ““Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 
in your house you are not our prospect. If you did not, we want you 
to know about the goodness and eventual economy of “‘Tepeco” ware. 


ware beneath the glaze is of basic clay material. 
Clay and glaze, being of common origin, can 
be fired or baked into one homogeneous mass, 
solid, substantial and permanent. It may be 
cleaned and scoured without wearing away this 
surface. It resists dirt and isimpervious to acids, 


A white surface typifies cleanliness—as long 
as it stays white. It insures ready removal of 
dirt stains—as long as the surface lasts. 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures have a 
surface that is permanently white because the 


If some future day you will be interested in new plumbing, 
write for our instructive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” P-11. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON NEW JERSEY U.S.A. 


Makers of the Silent Si-wel-clo Closet 


























|TheQ Quiet, Warm BrownTones OF —- CUM) 


“AMERICA’S FINEST ee WOOD,” IMPART AN ATMOSPHERE OF HO a .— CHEER. 











Enjy Beauty?¢ 
Write for Samples 


WORK YEARS BEFORE AMERICA’S PRIDE AWOKE TO ITS OWN. 
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EUROPE WAS USING AMERICAN RED GUM FOR FINE CABINET: 


Wish Knowledge? 
Write for Booklet 


Rep Gum Driston, American Harpwoop Mrrs. ASSN. Commerce’ tide) MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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An Ideal THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL makes an ideal Christmas Gift. On receipt of your order 
: and $3.00 we will enter subscription at once, and see that our attractive 

Christmas gift card reaches your friend for Christmas Day. 

Gift THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. . . 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 





























A GOOD CROP FOR SOUTHERN 
GARDENS 


HE present food conditions throughout 

the world emphasize the importance 

of utilizing to the utmost every plant 
having nutritive value.- The home gardeners 
of the Southern States have an opportunity of 
this sort which is being too generally neglected. 
Several years ago the National Department of 
Agriculture demonstrated that the dasheen is 
easily grown in regions where there is freedom 
from frostsseven months intheyear, and that it is 
as palatable as the potato and has even greater 
food value. Yet the plant is still absent 
from the great majority of Southern gardens. 

The dasheen isan improved variety of the Taro 
or Elephant’s Ear, commonly grown as an orna- 
mental plant. It is listed in the seed catalogues 
as Caladium. It belongs to the great Aroid 
family and has been the staple food on the 
islands of the Pacific from time immemorial 
It is the “Poi” that admirers of Stevenson 
and other South Sea travellers have read about. 

If you plant in March or April a corm or 
bulb of the dasheen it will soon send up its 
great leaves and continue to send out new 
foliage throughout the summer. The corm 
will grow larger as the weeks go by and will 
produce a cluster of new corms or tubers. 
These tubers vary greatly in size according to 
conditions as to soil and moisture, many of 
them being as large as ordinary potatoes and 
valuable for food. Others are smaller and 
useful as stock feed or for replanting. More 
than twenty pounds of these corms or tubers 
may be produced by one hill. 

The dasheen belongs to a group of plants 
that commonly grow on the borders of swamps 
where there is abundant moisture. Conse- 
quently it thrives best 
under natural or artificial 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





The large bulb of the Trinidad dasheen 


is a mass of starchy food. The light 
spots are leaf scars. This bulb may 
be cooked or planted. 


The harvesting is a very simple opera- 
tion. Dig the roots with.a spade, shake off 
the soil, leave them on the ground two or three 
days, then break off leaves and roots, and 
store in a dry place where the temperature is 
about fifty degrees Fahrenheit. 

As a food product the dasheen tubers are 
more like potatoes than any other vegetable. 
They are starchy and the starch grains are 
finer than those of potatoes. This may be the 
reason why the dasheen has the reputation of 
being one of the most easily digested of starchy 
foods. The tubers contain fifty per cent more 


proteins and fifty per cent more starch and 
sugar content than do potatoes. 





irrigation or in rich sandy 
loam with plenty of water. 
On mucky lowlands the 
tubers take on a strong 
flavor which makes them 
undesirable for table use. 
Because of the large leaves 
and spreading roots the 
plants require considerable 
room for growth. The 
rows should be four feet 
apart and the bulbs set 
three feet apart in the row. 

In Florida the tubers 
may be planted in Febru- 
ary, the time growing later 
as one goes north, until in 
South Carolina the plant- 
ing may be done early in 
April. This insures the 
long season of growth 
necessary to get tubers of 
good size for harvesting 
in October or November. 





| 
| 
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Elephant’s Ear. 





The leaves of the Trinidad dasheen are like our common decoratt: 
In Florida they grow taller than a man. 
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ve Caladium or 


The dasheens may be cooked in as great a 
variety of ways as are the potatoes. They 
are commonly baked or boiled but are also 
fried by several methods. ‘‘ Dasheen Crisps,” 
writes Mr. R. G. Young, “made from raw 
dasheen with a fluted vegetable slicer and 
fried in deep fat, are declared by some epicures 
to be the most delicious of all dasheen dishes. 
The delicate nutty flavor is accentuated by 
this method of preparation. While these 
crisps are better when freshly made they often 
keep their crispness for several days, depend- 
ing on the amount of moisture in the air. As 
filling for fowl and other meats the dasheen 
can hardly be surpassed. Served au gratin it 
is as palatable as any similar dish. It makes a 
delicious salad and may be French fried or 
plain fried like potatoes. It can also be used 
(boiled) in making bread as potatoes are used.” 

Another interesting way in which the plant 
may be utilized is by forcing the leaves in win- 
ter in a dark warm room. The leaf stalks 
grow to a considerable length and may be 
used like asparagus. 

Three questions are naturally asked re- 
garding any new food. Is it palatable? Is it 
digestible? Is it nutritious? 

Cooked dasheen has much the same pala- 
tibility as the potato. Its slightly nutty 
flavor is likely to make it preferred by most 
people. There is no question that it will be 
eaten with enjoyment when it is generally 
introduced. 

The digestibility of the dasheen has been 
shown in a series of experiments by the ex- 
perts of the National Office of Home Eco- 
nomics. In ten experiments with men the 
coefficient of digestibility as to carbohydrates, 
the main ingredient of these tubers, was 97.6 
per cent. This compares 
very favorably with the 
potato and also answers 
the questions as to the 
nutritional value. 

The Economics experts 
reached the conclusions 
that the dasheen is a val- 
uable addition to the die- 
tary, that it can replace 
the potato in those regions 
where the potato cannot be 
successfully grown or easily 
obtained, and that it is 
also valuable for more 
general use to give greater 
variety to the diet in other 
localities. 

As the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is try- 
ing to get the dasheen 
tried out in home gardens 
throughout the South, it 
= — sett offers to send a limited 
quantity of the bulbs free 
to (Continued on page 38) 
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The Home of the Artist 
D. Putnam Brinley 
(Continued from page 363) 

design of a fifteenth-century tapestry, one 
of the famous Hunting Tapestries of Hard- 
wick Hall. After drawing in the figures, Mr. 
Brinley built them up with Plaster of Paris, so 
as to gain a slight relief, and a smoother sur- 
face than the rough ground. Then he applied 
the color. The resulting effect is delightfully 
suggestive of tapestry texture. It is enclosed 
in a quaint polychrome frame, of red and blue 
and gold. In a neighboring town, from a 
house more than a century old, Mr. Brinley 
obtained a discarded beam of hand-hewn oak, 
seventeen feet long. This was taken to a 
sawmill and made into planks of various di- 
mensions. Having drawn designs, he worked 
with two carpenters and produced, in course 
of certain days, the fireplace bench, which will 
seat seven people, and the long refectory 
table that stands in the centre of the studio. 
Significant, they seem part of the fabric itself. 
The story of four walls and a roof is finished. 

In a little place of prayer, through a silence 
hedged with flowers, rise like an incense 
cloud: aspirations, mist of tears for sins com- 
mitted, deep thanksgiving, names of faithful 
witnesses for the right against the wrong, 
name of Charles who went to death that the 
Church of God might live. 

And in dreaming Datchet fields, wind is 
blowing thistledown. 


With Paint-Brush in Hand 
(Continued from page 366) 

The little pottery jar on teakwood standard 
is cream color without and within a dark brown. 
This is done in my favorites, hollyhocks and 
delphinium, and makes a lovely little piece of 
bric-a-brac. A tobacco box painted black 
with yellow and blue decorations is really ac- 
ceptable to a man for his smoking parapherna- 
lia. Little oilcloth bibs, painted with nursery 
pictures and rhymes are cunning for the chil- 
dren, also oilcloth aprons are attractive when 
painted. Shoe trees when painted make an 
attractive novelty. 

With time and patience, paint and brushes, 
there are endless things to do. Furniture of 
course and all wood foundations take more 
painstaking work. Many coats and copious 
rubbings alone will give to them their finished 
lustre. The smaller articles of tin and alum- 
inum respond to less treatment. Glass and 
wicker, reed or willow need none, just the 
decorating, likewise the pottery which is most 
fascinating to do. Once begun the work is 
like an endless chain and interest expands with 
results. Here’s luck to all who try! 

Now is the Time to Prepare 
Your Garden 

“The Key to The Land,” by Frederick F. 
Rockwell, is a story experience full of practical 
information gained by actual work. This book 
recounts the ‘“‘making good” of a city man in 
the country. Henry Mantell, the head of a 
large New York corporation, found himself 
crowded to the wall by his competitors. Ina 
moment of despair he opened with a golden 
key a little box given his wife as a wedding- 
present with the instruction to wait until she 
was in need. Inside they found a deed to an 
old farm in Connecticut. 16 full-page illus- 
trations from photographs. Price $1.00 net. 
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PERHAPS FATHER 


has something to do with a factory, 
or a warehouse, or something, that 
has floors in it. If so, he will be 
glad, sooner or later, to learn about 


TUPELO LUMBER 


Tupelo lumber is wood from the TUPELO tree, and the TUPELO tree 
grows in many regions interspersed with Cypress, ‘‘the Wood Eternal’’; so 
that, although a ‘ota//y different species of tree, it is to be complimented on 
its choice of company. TUPELO LUMBER is so peculiarly valuable for 
interior flooring, because although it is a soft wood and therefore easily 
worked and laid, it has what scientists call an ‘‘involved”’ grain. This is a 
grain in which the fibres are ‘“‘knitted’’ or ‘‘woven’’ together and results 
in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to withstand. TUPELO 
FLOORING DOES NOT TEND TO SPLINTER OR SLIVER. 
(“‘There’s something in that.’?) This tough, wear-resisting characteristic 
of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for flooring in 
WAREHOUSES and for PLATFORMS where HEAVY TRUCKING is 
done. There is no harder test for a floor than that. And a floor is a floor, 
wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in domestic structures is due to the same 
traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior 
use, such as porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is not to 
be compared in investment value with genuine trade-marked ‘“Tidewater’’ 
Cypress, ‘‘the Wood Eternal,’’ but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is ex- 
tremely valuable, satisfactory—and EXCEEDINGLY ECONOMICAL. 
‘‘There’s something in that, too.’’ (‘‘Yes, there zs something in ¢hat.’’) 


TELL FATHER TO PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER UNTIL 

he asks us for FREE FINISHED SAMPLES and Full Information 

about this valuable, dependable and extremely economical wood. Please 
address the nearest office of the 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 HIBERNIA BANK BLpG., NEw ORLEANS, La. or 906 HEARD NAT'L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 























Schools, Public Buildings 
and Residential Buildings Require 


Floor Sweeping and Dusting brushes which are made of good quality, stiff, elastic bristles. Sanitation demands that dirt and 
dust be actually removed. Soft brushes, which mat down, will not serve the purpose. 


WHITING-ADAMS FLOOR BRUSHES, DUSTING BRUSHES 


and other brushes for Household, Mechanical and other purposes, do the work as it should be done. Reliable and economical. 
Send for Illustrated Literature. 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS COMPANY, Boston, U.S.A. Br ome eaed Yess 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue Ribbon, the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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|“RED GUM is such a ‘well-behaved’ wood.” 


WHEN PROPERLY INSTALLED ‘“‘AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” IS TRACTABLE AS WELL AS LOVELY. 











WORK YEARS BEFORE AMERICA’S PRIDE AWOKE TO ITS OWN. 





Red Gum on Parkway Heights, San Fruncisco. F. G. Bolles, Archt 





EUROPE WAS USING AMERICAN RED GUM FOR FINE CABINET 





Enjoy Beauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? Ask for Booklet 
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| Rep Gum Drvision, AMERICAN Harpwoop Mrrs. 


ASSN. commerce Bldg. MEmputs, TENN. | | 
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Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
(sixth edition) contains a list of the exclu- 
ve sive varieties of Irises, Peonies, hardy peren- 


nials, and rare flowering shrubs, including 

Lemoine’s new Deutziasand Philadelphus virginal, = | 
Roses, Evergreens and Rock Plants. If you do 

| not have a copy of this edition send for it to-day. 
Bertrand H. Farr—Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


€ 125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. e 














Order a living, lasting 


_ Christmas Tred 


| A living spruce or fir in aboxof 
earth. Afterthe holidays plantit 
| on your lawn asa living remem- 
brance of Baby's first Xmas. 
As a gift too, they are very accept- 
| v able. Any treeis. We notify your 
friends of your gift on engraved Xmas 
cards and hold the trees until they 
are ready to plant. 
| Directions for planting with 
ei each tree. Satisfactory 
8 growth guaranteed. Write 
for catalog and prices. 
HIGKS NURSERIES 
Box B, Westbury, 
Long Island. Phone 68 















3 GARDEN 
VICK’S an'Fon. GUIDE 
It’s free SPECIAL AUTUMN EDITION 1918 Write today 

Gives accurate, honest and useful information on 
Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs especially for Fall planting. The leading 
authority for 70 years. Send for your copy today 
before you forget. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


Four excellent collections, 50 slides each, with accom- 
panying lectures, on subjects pertaining to House 
Building, Home Making and Decorating. 

Write to Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, for illustrated leaflet giving rent- 
ing rates and full particulars. 


EN ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots 
a —an are absolutely the best for the amateur 
lanter. Send today for our 

“New Guide to Rose Culture’’ for 1919 
—it’s free. It isn’t a catalog— it’s a practical work on 
ing. Profusely illustrated. Offers over 500 
varieties of roses, and other plants, bulbs and seeds, and 
tells how to grow them. Safe delivery guaranteed. Estab- 
lished 1850. 70 greenhouses. 






























THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. Box 1272, West Grove, Pa. 

ARE YOU A HOMEMAKER ? Do you want to know all those important things about a house, its furnishings and its 

. : sate asyteg surroundings which make it a home instead of a mere dwelling-place? All those questions 
that inevitably arise a es process of building and decorating —the little things it is so necessary to know in order to make your home a 
success — are answered for you in 

HOMEMAKERS’ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
a ready reference book of information on Building, Remodeling, Furnishing, Decorating, and Gardening, just published by PRICE, $1.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 396) 
applicants who will agree to grow them. If 
you have a rich garden soil which can be kept 
fairly moist throughout the summer send to 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
for your quota. From the bulbs they send, 
you will grow enough to try out the food value 

as well as some bulbs for your future crops. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DECEMBER 

HE gardener’s activities during Decem- 

ber depend largely upon geographical 
location and whether he is the fortunate 
possessor of a greenhouse. In a relatively 
northern climate where the ground is not 
yet frozen many fruit and ornamental trees 
may still be planted, but in the warmer 
regions of the South and the Pacific coast it is 
better to wait until later. Lilies and roses 
may also be planted now if the soil is open, 
and sweet-pea seed may be sown for an early 
start next spring. 

In the greenhouse —if you have any coal 
to heat it — this is the time to emphasize food 
production again. The danger of world famine 
has by no means been averted by the great 
American crops of the season just closed. 
One who can grow food indoors will help condi- 
tions by utilizing the opportunity to the ut- 
most. Such vegetables as string beans, lettuce, 
radishes, carrots, and beets yield a large pro- 
duct for the area planted and should be 
grown in forcing houses generally. The spaces 
under the benches may well be utilized for 
forcing the roots of asparagus, rhubarb and 
Witloof Chicory, remembering that the two 
first named must be frozen through before the 
forcing process is begun. Where there is 
plenty of greenhouse room, cucumbers and 
melons may be grown and even in limited 
spaces tomatoes are well worth while. If 
flowers are desired in the conservatory now is 
the time to grow stocks, mignonette, nastur- 
tium, lobelia, clarkia, and snapdragon. 

On many home grounds the most important 
outdoor work this month is the protection of 
the rhododendrons, azaleas, laurels and other 
broad-leaved evergreens. Two things are nec- 
essary for this result—a leafy or strawy mulch 
at least a foot deep over the soil and a pro- 
tection of the leaves from drying winds and 
warm sunshine. The best coverings for the lat- 
ter purpose are pine or spruce boughs fastened 
in place over the branches of the evergreens. 

‘ Now is the last call for the home starting of 
the spring flowering bulbs. On account of the 
war conditions the supply of bulbs has been 
uncertain and what one can get now depends 
simply on what success the dealers have had 
in getting bulbs and making sales. Any 
tulip, hyacinth, jonquil, crocus, or narcis- 
sus bulbs one can now get for forcing should 
be planted as soon as possible in pots or boxes 
and stored away in a cool place for root devel- 
opment. The small Dutch Hyacinths known 
to the trade as Dutch Roman or Miniature 
Hyacinths are among the most satisfactory 
bulbs for this late planting. These are simply 
small bulbs of the Dutch Hyacinths and 
should not be confused with the less beautiful 
French Roman Hyacinths. These Miniature 


Hyacinths are quoted at five cents each, forty 
cents a dozen and $2.75 a hundred. As one 
can buy fifty bulbs at the hundred rate, one 
can get fifty bulbs for $1.38 or by two persons 
ordering together twenty-five bulbs for .69. 
The latter would give a very satisfactory suc- 
cession through the later weeks of winter. 
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German Kultur and American Art 
(Continued from page 390) 


on it, has made it worse by a sort of cynical 
self-consciousness. 

The wood carvings show general savage 
ideas of design. In eskimo lore the figures 
might have some excuse for being, in so far as 
they could represent mythical or religious em- 
blems, but in civilized art no such excuse exists 
for this design of two snakes embracing in mid 
air, with their tails resting on the outstretched 
wings of a deformed butterfly. This is just 
ugliness for the sake of ugliness, it would seem. 

Now look at the interior of the drawing-room. 
Note the many opposing lines and angles going 
in every direction of the floor, the furniture 
shapes and the furniture coverings, giving 
strong feeling of disharmony and strife. The 
copy of an Empire type in the sofa has the 
distorted modification that stamps the Ger- 
man adaptation, and the chair has an ungainly 
and heavy body, out of all proportion to the 
spindly legs—again the note of deformity. The 
wall decorations speak for themselves. 

There is a narrow, pinched effect of whole 
wall treatment in the fireplace photograph, and 
note the inappropriate and unpleasant placing 
of head over fire opening. That head is not 
beautiful in itself, but would at least be less 
out of place over a wall fountain (with its sug- 
gestively open mouth), whereas over the fire- 
place it is from every civilized point of view 
absurd and disgusting. Note also the ugly 
formal design of the candelabra, the old savage 
design of arrow points one upon the other. 

The willow furniture is from an exhibition 
by a well-known arts and crafts workshop in 
Germany. Note the resemblance to some of 
the cheaper stuff that is even now appearing 
in our country. 

There is great over-decoration of the walls 
and lack of beauty in the designs in the dining- 
room. The ponderous porcelain stove has un- 
explained dents in its surface by way of em- 
bellishment, as if a mailed fist had been used 
on it while the clay was wet. Note the cheap 
looking, badly designed chairs, the fearfully 
over-elaborated lighting fixture, and the gen- 
eral lack of symmetry. 

The curves in the elevation of the sideboard 
are unexplainable and they give an uneasy 
feeling to the room. See the crudeness and 
size of the fruit and flowers in the painting; 
the composition looks like a writhing octopus 
rather than like the still life for which it is 
evidently intended. The lack of balance in the 
crossbarred ceiling (a round medallion—or one 
following the shape of the walls would have 
been more symmetrical); and finally the pat- 
tern of the rug (which the article accompany- 
ing this picture vastly praises), which is cer- 
tainly not original in any way but merely 
a very badly grouped adaptation of Indian or 
Aztec or other savage use of the most ordinary 
conventional star pattern. Note the bad color 
relation which makes the centre figures look 
as if applied over and above the main body of 
the rug as a sort of raised island. 

Finally be it said that the deeper one goes 
into this matter the more evident it becomes 
that the art of a people actually reflects the 
soul of that people, and, as we now recoil in 
horror at the revelation of what militarism has 
done to the soul of Germany, let us wipe out 
in America the traces of that degraded form of 
art which Germany has put forth in the name 

of Kultur and which we have only recently 
come to know for what it is. 
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STOCKTON 








QUALITY COUNTS 


In the design, the finish, the dependable mechanism and the artistic effect of Corbin hardware. It marks the owner 
as a person of good taste and refinement, and indicates the thoroughness in attention to detail that distinguishes a 
well built structure. Send for hints to home builders. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 











Announcing a Limited Gift Edition | 
of 
FSi i CLASSIC | 


First Series— Second Series 








Beautifully Bound in Leather 


containing collections of brilliant essays from The Atlantic Monthly 


} Since manufacturing conditions limit this edition to 
a small number of sets, an early order is suggested. 


Leather Edition, Two Volumes, Boxed, $6.00 


41 MT. VERNON ST. The Atlantic Monthly Press BOSTON, MASS. 
































Ask Your Electrical Dealer to 
Demonstrate the Apex Cleaner 
THE APEX ELEC. DISTRIBUTING CO., 
Cleveland, U.S. A. 


Licensed under Kenney Patent. 
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THE HUB OF 
MONEY and CREDIT 


Read about the world’s greatest 
market place for securities in 


“What is the Stock 
Exchange?” 


one of a series of publications on the 
following subjects: 


Investment and Speculation 
Our Foreign Bond Holdings 
Partial Payment Plan 

Trading on the Stock Exchange 


How to Invest 
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TFHE HOUSE BEAUTIFSL 
Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 394) 


And we really make use of the cleaning at- 
tachments which came with our sweeper. 
So many people just buy them and leave 
them in the box except for occasional use at 
housecleaning time. If one will only stop to 
think how they may be applied to the different 
cleaning chores, they will go far toward elim- 
inating the semi-annual housecleaning burden. 
We make the tools which came with our 
sweeper go through a whole series of stunts, 
with the consequence that the little motoron 
the sweeper is not only doing its bit but also 
its best ! 

We use the small tool every so often for 
about fifteen minutes to clean the books which 
are kept on open, built-in bookshelves. The 
dust settles for the most part on the tops 
of the books, and it is easy to collect it with 
the little cleaning attachment for that purpose. 
With this same tool, we take up the light ash 
fluff from around the fireplace, and poke be- 
tween and behind the radiators in search of 
dirt and dust. 

All the overcoats, furs and heavy clothes 
are cleaned with the cleaning attachments— 
also the pillows, mattresses, and the couch 
hammock out on the porch. The important 
thing is that the sweeper motor can be kept 
working on essential work—speaking from 
the point of view of the housewife—and dis- 
placing human energy which can be used to 
better advantage. 

And then there is the sewing-machine 
motor. It earns its board and_ lodging 
many times over by doing its rightful work— 
running the sewing-machine without labor 
on the part of the sewer. But it, too, like 
everything else, must increase its poten- 
tiality to the utmost during war-time. So 
as you see by the pictures, we can make it 
run a fan; we can put a buffer on it and polish 
silver; and we can put an emery wheel on 
it and sharpen our knives. 

We are continually on the lookout for new 
ways in which we can apply our motor- 
driven household helps—the washing-machine, 
sweeper and sewing-machine motor. We 
feel that the small electric household motor 
is about the cheapest form of energy there is, 
for at our rate of seven cents per kilowatt 
hour for electricity it costs anywhere from 
half a cent to a cent and a half for an hour’s 
continuous use of a motor, according to its 
size. Certainly that is much cheaper than 
human energy, whether the energy be your 
own or that of your hired help. We must 
make use of this mechanical energy, for it is 
present in almost unlimited quantity—while 
human energy of all kinds is at a vast pre- 
mium. The wires that carry electricity to 
our homes and the motor-driven, labor-saving 
equipment we have or can procure must do 
their utmost to offset the lack of available 
domestic labor. 


Any inquiries which our readers may wish to 
ask regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by Mr. Whitehorne, 
who has charge of this department. A stamped 
and self-addressed envelope should accompany 
all inquiries, which should be sent to Earl E. 
Whitehorne, “Electricity in the Home,” 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass.” —Tue Epirors. 
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@ The October Issue of The Architectural Record is 
devoted exclusively to country houses, with more 
than 100 photographs and floor plans, illustrating 
the most successful recent work of leading archi- 
tects throughout the country. This year the mod- 
erate priced home is especially featured. 


@ From this number you are sure to get ideas and 
suggestions which will help you to decide the prac- 
tical problems of style, materials, arrangement, fur- 
nishings, etc. 


@ Each month The Architectural Record presents a 
careful selection of the best current work in the 
various types of buildings—with an average of 100 
or more illustrations. In the business section are 
also described the latest and best building materials, 
as well as furnishings and specialties which add so 
much to comfort, convenience and value. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Subscribe now, to start December, 1918, 
and we will send you FREE this valuable 
Country House Number; also the issues 
of September and November, 15 numbers 
for only $3. 


PLEASE MAIL THE COUPON PROMPTLY 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Enclosed is $3. Enter yearly subscription and send 
Free your issues of September, October and November, 
(add 60c for Canada: $1.00 for Foreign). 
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Few Christmas gifts will give the 
pleasure a subscription to the 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOME LIBRARY 


will insure—and it only costs $5.00 
(payable $1.00 a month.) See our 
page advertisment in this issue. 


The House Beantiful Publishing Co., Inc. 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 




















